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Children's Zoo re-opened 

Fun at the cvcr-popular Children's Zoo at Regent's Park in 
London is in full swing again. In the top picture one of the 
hostesses finds that more than tact is needed in handling George 
the zebra. Below: four new hostesses are seen with the super¬ 
visor. Miss Maureen MacYailv, who is holding Sabrina the goat. 


YOUNG NAPOLEON AS A NOVELIST 


Four missing pages from the 
manuscript of an unfinished 
lomantic novel written by 
Napoleon, when he was a young 
officer. fetched £2300 when 
auctioned the other day in a 
London saleroom. 

The other twelve pages of what 
the author presumably intended 
1o he a synopsis, are in the Public 
Library at Warsaw. On Napoleon's 
death at St. Helena, they were sold 
by his personal physician to a 
Polish nobleman and remained in 
ihe possession of the nobleman's 
family, apparently unnoticed, till 
1920 when a Polish historian 
brought them to light. How the 
four pages came to be detached 


| and to appear in a London sale- 
: room remains, so far, a mystery. 

The hero of the novel is a 
; character obviously based on the 
| author himself, and the heroine, 
Eugenic, bears the pet name that 
j young Napoleon gave to his 
i fiancee. Desiree Clary. She re- 
: mained fond of him long after he 
! had forsaken her but she cventu- 
j ally married one of his Marshals. 
Bcrnadotte, and thus became 
Queen of Sweden. 

It is interesting to speculate on 
how much happier the history of 
Europe might have been had 
Napoleon finished his novel, and 
become a writer of best-sellers, 
instead of a dictator. 


GALLANT YOUNG 
GYMNAST 

Luke Ratcliffe of Sunderland 
fractured his spine at the age of 
12 months and had to spend seven 
years in hospital. Yet now, at the 
age of 13. he has just won a place 
in his school's gymnastic team. 

He began physical training a 
year ago under the school's games' 
master. Mr. Jack Washington, who 
once kept goal for Bishop Auck¬ 
land. Now Lake's favourite way 
of starting for school is to do a 
handspring over the front door¬ 
step and walk 20 yards down the 
street on his hands. He wants to 
do the 100 yards to school entirely 
on his hands. 


DEADLY CARPET 

A “carpet of ice” sank a ship in 
Oslo Fjord recently. 

The master of the 657-ton Nor¬ 
wegian ship Toran reported that 
he was caught in a snowstorm and 
that a carpet of ice swiftly formed 
from stem to stern. The ship 
eventually went down like a rock, 
but the 14 members of the crew 
were saved. 

In very severe weather ice can 
form so thickly on the decks and 
rigging of a. small vessel as to 
make her top-heavy. If conditions 
are so bad that the crew cannot 
free the ice with hot water and by 
hacking it away the ship may 
develop such a list that she sinks. 


TOUGH EGG 

( 

The foil owing item \ rax scnl to 
| us by an eleven-year-old reader 
who lives at Uley in Gloucester¬ 
shire. 

While trying to crack an egg the 
other day my mother hit it on the 
edge of a saucer. The saucer 
broke into fragments and the egg 
didn't even chip, let alone smash. 
The egg wasn't a double yolker, 
so it was one up to the hen. 


PETER BUTTERWORTH 
AND HIS TROUBLES 

One of ihe most popular figures on Children's Television is 
Peter Butterworth, the star of Peter's Troubles. But Peter’s 
troubles do not end in the studio, as C N correspondent 
Edward Lanchbery here explains. 


At the end of a recent pro- 
gramme Peter Butterworth 
produced a small whistle he was 
supposed to have swallowed. 

“You see, children. I didn't 
really swallow the whistle,” he 
said. “And if you do ever put a 
small whistle into your mouth, I 
want to warn you to be very care¬ 
ful not to swallow it." 

Without this warning it is prob¬ 
able that some small child would 
have deliberately tried to swallow 
a whistle in the hope of chirruping 
like a canary with every breath; as 
Peter Butterworth had been doing. 

One drawback of being a chil¬ 
dren's comedian who is himself 
always getting into trouble or up 
to mischief, is this danger that 
some children will forget that the 
incidents are make-believe for 
their amusement only. 

TELEPHONE CUT OFT 

When Peter, for instance, cut 
through a telephone cable .with a 
pair of scissors, an angry letter 
arrived two days later front a 
mother whose child had followed 
suit and cut otl their telephone 
with her dressmaking scissors. 

So now when he plans a new 
adventure, he 'as to consider not 
only whether the incident will 
make viewers laugh, blit whether 
there is any likelihood of harmful 
consequences if a child is tempted 
to copy him. 

Similarly he no longer dare 
mention that he likes sweets— 
30 lb. of confectionary arrived 
after one show in which he had re¬ 
marked casually. “Don't you like 
sweets, children? I do!” 

It is also difficult for him to pre¬ 
tend to be hard up or trying to 
save for something special; he 
once had the job of returning £14 
to well-meaning children who be¬ 
lieved he really was in need of 
money. 

THE LAST STRAW 

Normally the natural ending to 
an act of slapstick comedy such as 
Peter Butterworth has developed 
on TV is the “last straw.” the 
climax of the misfortunes. At first 
Peter followed this pattern, but the 
number of letters from children 
unable to wait until the next pro¬ 
gramme to find out if he was all- 
right, began to grow. 

Matters reached a crisis after a 
show ended with a ceiling falling 
on top of him. One little girl be¬ 
came so worried that her mother 
had to get in touch with Peter 
Butterworth through the BBC, 
and ask him to reassure the child 


personally that he had not been 
hurt. Since then it has been de¬ 
cided that before the programme 
fades from the screen Peter must 
show himself unharmed and ready 
for his next spot of “trouble.” 

Peter Butterworth was originally 
a sailor. He joined the Navy after 
he left school, and when he had 
seen enough of the sea lie decided 
he would like to chance his luck 
as an entertainer. He had only 
been ashore a few weeks, however, 
before the Munich crisis of 1938 
resulted in his recall to the Navy. 
With the outbreak of war lie trans¬ 
ferred to the Fleet Air Arm, and 
was shot down and taken prisoner. 

In the prisoner-of-war camp he 
had plenty of opportunity for 
developing his ambition as an 
entertainer, and at the end of the 
war be was one of the returned 


Peter Butterworth 

prisoners invited to take part in a 
charity show in aid of the Red 
Cross at the Stoll Theatre, 
London. That launched him on 
to a professional career, beginning 
with summer concert parties and 
winter pantomimes. 

Although he began to get 
regular stage and film work he was 
turned down twice at B B C tele¬ 
vision auditions. Then the Chil¬ 
dren's TV producer, Michael 
Wcstmore. saw him. and asked if 
he had done any entertaining for 
children. 

“No," said. Peter Bultcrworth, 
“but 1 should like to try.” 

A trial in Whirligig led to the 
older of his own programme, which, 
in view of his nautical background 
he suggested should be set on 
board a ship. The result was that 
the S.S. Saturday Special began an 
18-month cruise across television 
screens. Before she had finished 
Continued on pnge 2 
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REPORT FROM 
PARLIAMENT 

By the CN Press Gallery Correspondent 

Recent weeks have brought to the forefront the case of an 
M.P. who resigned from the House of Commons and the 
case of another M.P. whom the Labour Party sought to 
expel from the party. These are two interesting cases, and 
the distinction' should be noted. 


Tn the first case—that of Sir 
Richard Acland—a voluntary 
act of resignation was involved. 
Sir Richard wanted to resign; he 
was not asked to resign. 

In the second case—that of Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan—the move to expel 
him came not from Mr. Bevan but 
from others. 

The further distinction should 
be noted that the first is a House 
of Commons matter and the 
second is a domestic matter for a 
political party. 

Under the law no M.P. can 
“resign.” But the way is made easy 
for him if he wants to leave the 
Commons. Nobody can be an 
M.P. and work for/the Crown— 
that is, the Government—outside 
the Palace of Westminster. 

So if an M.P. can somehow get 
a job under the Crown he then 
automatically loses his seat. There 
are two such “jobs” nowadays, 
and employment in them, which is 
purely a fiction and carries no 
salary, ensures that an M.P. can 
lose his seat and incur no other 
penalty. 

The first is the office of steward 
or bailiff of her Majesty’s Three 
Chiltern Hundreds of Stoke, Des- 
borough, and Burnham. The other 
is that of the steward of the Manor 
of Northstead. Both are considered 


Monkey Hill coming down 



As part of a £1,000,000 re-build¬ 
ing scheme at the London Zoo, 
the celebrated Monkey Hill, built 
in 1921, is being demolished to 
make way for new service depart¬ 
ments behind the Mappin Terrace. 

LONG MERCY FLIGHT 

A United States Air Force plane 
flew an iron lung from New York 
to Saudi Arabia where an oil com¬ 
pany employee, Mr. William van 
Tent, was stricken with polio. He 
was placed in the iron lung and 
flown back to a New York hospital 
—a total mercy flight of 21,000 
miles. 


“Offices ^of Frofit” under the 
Crown for the purpose of the law. 

Of the two the Chiltern 
Hundreds is the better knowii be¬ 
cause it is the most used. The 
office is granted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, unless reasons 
exist for refusing it. 

, It used to be an offence for any 
M.P. to become a Minister, and he 
could put things right by vacating 
his seat and seeking re-election. 
Now the transition from the- back¬ 
benches to the front bench is auto¬ 
matic without penalty; the posi¬ 
tion was cleared up by Acts passed 
as recently as 1919 and 1926. 

Sir Richard has resigned his seat 
—as a protest against the Govern¬ 
ment’s decision to make the 
hydrogen bomb—so that he can 
fight Gravesend (for which he has 
been Labour M.P. since 1947) as 
an Independent. He will no doubt 
be opposed by an official Labour 
candidate and also by a Conserva¬ 
tive candidate. 

WITHDRAWING THE WHIP 

The case of Mr. Bevan raises 
again the “withdrawal of the 
whip,” explained in CN for 
December 1 1 last. . 

In the case of the Labour Party 
an M.P. from whom the whip has 
been withdrawn is then reported to 
the National Executive. This is a 
committee of 28 members drawn 
from various sections of the 
Labour Movement and elected by 
the annual conference. 

On other recent occasions when 
the whip. was withdrawn from 
Labour M.P.s the executive took 
no further action and sub¬ 
sequently, on application by the 
M.P.s concerned, the whip was re¬ 
stored and they'were again able 
to attend meetings of the Parlia¬ 
mentary. party at Westminster. 

STANDING AS INDEPENDENT 

A Labour M.P. is not only a 
Member of Parliament but a 
member of his party. If the execu¬ 
tive, whose headquarters are at 
Transport House in London, 
decide on a vote to expel him, the 
M.P. is so informed. Arrangements 
are then usually made to put up 
an official Labour candidate at the 
next general election, which the 
expelled M.P. normally fights as 
an Independent. 

The M.P. concerned has no 
automatic right to appeal against 
his expulsion at the next annual 
conference of the party. But the 
conference can, either unani¬ 
mously or by a majority vote, 
decide to hear him in his own 
defence. 

It is important to remember that 
withdrawal of the whip and expul¬ 
sion from a party do not deprive 
an M.P. of his seat. He continues 
to sit in the Commons until the 
general election, and it is only if 
he is defeated at the polls (or re- 
. signs meanwhile) that he severs his 
i connection with the House. 



Wheel and wool 


Using "wool from the sheep on her 
father's farm, Thea Baker, aged 
22, shows how the word “ spin¬ 
ster” originated. She is a student 
at the Brighton College of Art. 

FUTURE PREMIER IN 
SCHOOL RIOT 

An interesting story from the 
days of the Boer War was told the 
other day by Mr. Attlee when 
visiting his old school, Haileybury, 
for the unveiling of his portrait. 

When the news arrived of the 
relief of Ladysmith in 1900, he 
said, everyone was rejoicing, with 
the notable exception of 300 
schoolboys at Haileybury College, 
Hertfordshire. They had naturally 
expected a holiday, in celebration, 
and when it was not granted they 
marched out in protest. 

Order was quickly restored but 
82 boys of the upper school, re¬ 
garded as the ringleaders, duly 
received punishment. One of them 
was young Clement Attlee. 

Sir John Slcssor, Marshal of the 
R A F, who was also present at 
the unveiling, remarked: “It is 
pleasant to record that a future 
Prime Minister was one of the 
gallant 82 who got four of the 
best for taking part in the ‘Lady¬ 
smith Riot.’” 

Peler and his 
TV troubles 

Continued from page 1 

her voyages, she had among her 
crew the then almost unknown 
Harry Corbett and Sooty. 

Another puppet on board the 
S.S. Saturday Special was Skipper 
Buttcrworlh’s own pompous 
parrot. Porterhouse. Letters still 
atrive asking after “Forty,” and 
the chances seem to be that the 
popular parrot will one day return 
to television. 

In television, the artist comes 
directly into the home and joins 
the family circle. Consequently, 
children regard Peter Buttcrworth 
more as a friend of the family than 
a professional actor. That is 
apparent in the way they greet him 
without any self-consciousness in 
the street, calling “Hallo, Peter.” 

Of course, if he is out on a 
shopping expedition, he is likely 
to accumulate quite a trail of 
youngsters following in the hope 
that he will fall into a crate of 
eggs, or upset a greengrocer's stall. 

Sometimes one will even say in 
a tone of disappointment: “Peter, 
aren't you going to fall over at 
nil?" 

But for that they must wait until 
I the next time he is in the studio. 


7/;e C/i/'c/ren’s Newspaper, April 2, 1955 


News from Everywhere 


FLEMING HOSPITAL 


A hospital in Buenos Aires is to 
be named after Sir Alexander 
Fleming. 

A three-man expedition from 
Birmingham University has gone 
to the Sahara to study the condi¬ 
tions under which small desert 
creatures live. 

Mrs. Ethel S. Weekes has been 
elected Mayor of Queenborough, 
Kent, for the eleventh time—a 
record for British women. She has 
served on Queenborough .Council 
for 22 years. 

NEW NAME FOR STOKERS 

The term Stoker which has been 
in use in the Royal Navy since 
1842 has been officially dropped. 
Stokers will now be known as 
Engineering Mechanics. 

The Cornwell Badge (the Scouts’ 
V.C.) has been awarded to 17-year- 
old Michael Lamb of Stockton-on- 
Tees for his “great courage and 
endurance.” Michael has been 
crippled since birth. 

MAYOR FOR 49 YEARS 

M. Herriot was recently asked 
to withdraw his resignation as 
Mayor of Lyons, an office he has 
held for 49 years. He agreed. 

An American rubber company is 
to sell blue, green, and brown 
tyres to match the colour of cars. 

Australia has just sent her first 
cargo of nectarines (a kind of 
peach) to Britain since 1939. 


DOLLARS FROM LONDON 

Two London firms arc to make 
two million dollars’ worth of bank 
notes for the Philippine Republic. 

A five-storey garage for 700 cars 
is to be built by a London store. 

British and Continental meteor¬ 
ologists are considering a £250,000 
plan to build an island station in 
the middle of the Dogger Bank to 
distribute weather reports. 

FOR STUDENT ARCHAEOLOGISTS 

The Scottish Field School of 
Archaeology is planning three 
special excavations this summer to 
give students practical experience. 

Donald Campbell's jet-powered 
hydroplane has reached 150 ni.p.h. 
in trials. An attempt on the wafer 
speed record (178 m.p.h.) will be 
made in June. It was while 
attempting to beat this record that 
Sir John Cobb lost his life while 
speeding at 206 m.p.h. 

After we went to press with the 
news that the Britannia airliner 
had flown from England to 
Johannesburg in the record time 
of 18 hours 52 minutes, it was 
announced that the Comet had 
done this trip in ,17 hours 33 
minutes and therefore still holds 
the record. 

A company of some 30 boys 
from Christ’s Hospital near Hor¬ 
sham, Sussex, will play Shake¬ 
speare's The Tempest on a tour of 
the county during the Eastci 
holidays. 



B A YEAR’S SUPPLY n 

n OF CADBURY CHOCOLATE l 

* Justthink—if yours is one of the first fifty correctly completed B 
0 Cadbury Easter crosswords marked on April 30 th, the post- H 
B man will bring you a parcel of delicious Cadbury’s Chocolate B 
p every month for a whole year. That’s really worth trying for, a 
„ isn’t it ? So fill in the crossword neatly, then cut it out and send 
it, with your name, age and address, and any Cadbury label, in 
a sealed envelope ( 2 id. stamp), to ‘Crosswords,’ Dept. 23 , 

B cadbuiJys, bournville, Birmingham. Remember, the closing 
0 date for this competition is April 30 th. 




WATCH OUTncxt month for Cadbury 
Corner. There’ll be 1.000 more Cadbury 


CROSSWORD CLUES 
ACROSS 

1* This is a good thing to do to a 
sirloin of beef or a cocoa bean 

4. Cocoa beans are packed in these 

5. Make sure you get your fair. 

DOWN 

1. A fiowery name for some assorted 
Cadbury chocolates 

2. At this port on the Gold Coast, 
ships are loaded with cocoa beans 
for Cadburys 

3. You can ..... the cream in 
Cadbury’s Dairy Milk Chocolate 

This competition is open only to children 
under 16 living in Great Britain or N. Ire¬ 
land. Cadburys wiil be pleased to send tl-,e 
correct solution to competitors who make 
application after April 30. 
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APRIL FOOLS 
AND GOWKS 


Electronically controlled, it 
takes photographs at the rate of 
two. million a second, at least 25 
times as fast as any other method. 
No film is used, the image being 
converted electronically onto a 
screen similar to that of a tele¬ 
vision set. 

The camera was made by the 
Winston Electronic Ltd. Highly 
delicate apparatus, it was packed 
in three specially-built cases and 
flown to the United States on the 
first flight of a new Transatlantic 
freight service operated by Air- 
work Ltd. 


SIR WALTER'S DINING 
ROOM ON VIEW 

The dining-room at Abbotsford, 
in the Scottish Border country, 
where Sir Walter Scott died in 
1832, is to be opened to the public. 
It has hitherto been a part of the 
private family dwelling. 

As well as a number of valuable 
pictures, the room contains Sir 
Walter's tea service and a silver 
urn given to him by Byron. 

During his.last illness, the great 
novelist was brought down from 
his bedroom to the dining-room, 
because the window offered a 
beautiful view of the River Tweed. 


SAFE UNDER GROUND 

One hundred feet down in solid 
rock near the village of Neston, in 
Wiltshire, is the world's most 
modern safe deposit. Called the 
Wansdyke Underground Deposi¬ 
tory, it has been sunk in an 
abandoned quarry and has 72.000 
cubic feet of space available. The 
vaults can be extended under the 
rock to make another 300,000 
cubic feet. 






THIS LEAFLET ON 
THE NEW CYCLING 
REGULATIONS 

It’ll tell you all you should know 
before you go out cycling —all 
about your brakes, lights and 
reflectors — and it’s FREE. 

Vibrox 

® BRAKE BLOCKS 


will help you to keep 
to the regulations ifgg***® 

Write today to: FIBRAX LTD. 2E TUDOR STREET, LONDON. E.C.4 

■]- ■ ■ ■ rr.ss 

For Children with a Future —Do you want to win 

A SCHOLARSHIP TO A GRAMMAR SCHOOL? 

Then ask your Dad to get the 

COMMON ENTRANCE HOME TUTOR 

The brilliant, comprehensive and yet inexpensive HOME TUTOR, 
specially designed by practising teachers and psychologists, and 
packed with sound Commonsense. 

THOUSANDS HAVE ALREADY SUCCEEDED, and hundreds of 
pounds in school fees have been saved. Complete with Tutorial and 7 spec¬ 
ially selected Text Books, 
hundreds of Test Questions 
covering English, Arithmetic 
and Intelligence, as set in past 
examinations. 

Courses for 5-11,7-11 & 9-11. 
You can also benefit. We will 
send, without obligation, full 
details and a FREE specimen 
TestPaperas set in a past 
examination. 


SEND NO MONEY. Just ask your Dad to fill 
this coupon in and post to-day. To : 

COMMON ENTRANCE HOME TUTOR 
# (Dept. CNJ, 80 Wimpole St., London, W.l 

Please send me FREE Test Paper and full details of 
your C.E. Home Tutor Course. 

Age cf Child...... 

Naitic ..... 

Address .... 


Bedtime story from Lenny the Lion 

It is grand full having a lion to read you lied time stories. 
The one in this picture is Lenny, the dumniv of ventriloquist 
Terry Hall. Mr. Hall’s small daughter, Beverley, finds that 
the only trouble with Lenny- is that he does not want to talk 
when Daddy is not there. 


HE WROTE THE 
BIBLE IN WELSH 


Getting the pleasure 
boats ready 

A busy scene at the Peter Pan 
Pool in Catford, South London, 
where children’s pleasure boats 
are built or painted for the lakes 
in London’s parks. 


2,000,000 PHOTOS A 
SECOND 

The world's fastest camera, de¬ 
signed and made in Britain, has 
been flown across the Atlantic for j 
the. use of the United States i 
Government on weapon-testing : 
stations. 


Till; OUTBOARD BOUNCED 

At an American seaside town re¬ 
cently. two girls were seen carry¬ 
ing a huge outboard motor away 
from the quayside. Whereas a 
normal outboard is about three 
feet high and weighs between 40 
and 60 pounds, this one was about 
eight feet from top to bottom and 
should have weighed about a ton. 

Suddenly it slipped from the 
girls’ grasp and fell to the ground. 
But instead of landing with a 
crash, the “outboard” bounced. 

It was a giant model made from 
rubber for an exhibition. 


The National Trust arc setting 
up a special Welsh committee to 
consider the future of Ty Mawr, 
Gwibernant, birthplace of Bishop 
William Morgan who. during the 
reign of Elizabeth 1, gave the 
people of Wales their first Welsh 
Bible. 

The long, stone-built house 
stands on the slopes of the Lledr 
Valley not far from Bettws-y-Coed. 
Over the door in the front of the 
house is a stone bearing the in¬ 
scription: In this house was born 
William Morgan, D.D., Bishop of 
St. Asaph, the first translator of 
the entire Bible into Welsh. 

By the open fireplace is a door 
leading into a cupboard which is 
open to the chimney, and it is 
said that Dr. Morgan hid there in 
times of persecution. 

In view of its historic signifi¬ 
cance the Trust feel that Welsh 
people would wish to be associated 
with the care and preservation of 
the old house, and perhaps, to 
stimulate more interest in it. 


LOST NAME 

Fishing about 180 miles from 
port, Skipper Howard of the 
Lowestoft trawler British Hon¬ 
duras, was amazed to find a street 
name-plate hauled up from the 
' sea-bed in the trawl. 

The name on the plate, Den¬ 
mark Street, belongs to a thor¬ 
oughfare quite near Lowestoft 
docks, but everyone is wondering 
how it travelled 180 miles out into 
the North Sea. 


Not only in Britain but on the 
Continent, too, and throughout 
history, people have been made 
fools of on this day. But the 
precise origin of it all is very 
doubtful, though it probably dates 
from pagan times. 

A Jewish tradition says it all 
began from the mistake of Noah 
in sending the Dove out of the 
Ark (before the waiter had abated) 
on the first day of the Jewish 
month which corresponds to our 
first of April. So it was considered 
proper to punish any who forgot 
the deliverance by sending them 
on some similarly fruitless errand. 

In the North of England, and 
also in Scotland, those who are 
imposed upon on this day are 
called “April Gowks.” A gowk is 
a cuckoo—the bird which makes 
a fool of other birds by forcing 
them to hatch its young at the 
expense of their own. In the 
course of ages, gowk seems to have 
had its meaning turned upside 
down so that it has come to imply 
anyone who is the victim, instead 
of the cause, of deception. 


LITTLE LUNDY’S 1000 
YEARS 

I.undy Island in the Bristol 
Channel has celebrated a thousand 
years of history with a special 
series of postage stamps, one of 
which is shown here. The values 
are in puffins (equivalent to 


pennies), the island’s standard 
token coin, now out of use. 

Lundy has its own post office 
and runs its own postal service to 
the mainland, letters being handed 
over to the post office at 
Barnstaple. 

Incoming letters and parcels are 
Stamped with the appropriate 
puftmage and handed over on pay¬ 
ment. All outgoing mail must bear 
a Lundy stamp and a British 
stamp. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S 
ANNIVERSARY 

Great celebrations are being 
planned in the Danish town of 
Odense, for April 2 is the 150th 
anniversary of the birth there of 
Hans Christian Andersen. 

A new boulevard will be named 
after the writer, and the new town 
hall, on which work , had to be 
halted during the ■ German 
occupation, will be opened, with 
the King and Queen of Denmark 
attending the ceremony. A Festival 
Play, based on one of Hans 
Andersen's most fantastic stories, 
will be performed, and many 
features of the anniversary cele¬ 
brations will be recorded for 
broadcasting in many countries. 

The Hans Andersen House, 
acquired by the town of Odense in 
1905, on the centenary of the 
writer's birth, is. a most popular 
showplace, and will be the centre 
of many of the, observances. 


CAS FROM THE OILFIELDS 

Much of the gas used in 
Bucharest is supplied direct from 
the Ploesli oilfields, A ndw pipe¬ 
line. recently completed, has 
greatly increased the amount of 
natural gas now available for. 
homes in the city. 
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zoo NEWS 


IN SEARCH OF A 
QUEER BIRD 


zoo expedition has gone to 
British Guiana to collect new 
specimens. Mr. Jack Lester,' the 
Zoo's curator of reptiles, is the 
leader and with him (representing 
the BBC) are David Atten¬ 
borough and cameraman Charles 
Lagus. I was fortunate enough to 
get an interview with Mr. Lester 
before he left. - ■ 

“ We expect to . be away about 
three months,” he told me. “We 
are not going after any one-par¬ 
ticular species, although some, 
things are high on our ‘wanted’ 
list, notably giant anteaters, sloths, 
and vampire bats. We hope also 
to secure one or more specimens 
of that 'queer-looking bird, the 
hoatzin, which has claws on its 
wings and climbs about trees 
in a rather monkeyish manner. 

“ Only once before have we had 
a hoatzin at Regent's Park. That 
was in 1931, when Mr. Cecil Webb 
(now superintendent at Dublin Zoo 
but at that time one of London 
Zoo’s collectors) brought one home 

Meet the chicks 



Wendy ‘ Snazle, a little llirce- 
year-old, with a big family at 
Chnssington Zoo. 


from British Guiana. Unfortun¬ 
ately, owing to feeding difficulties, 
it did not live many weeks. How¬ 
ever, thanks to Mr. Webb's ex¬ 
perience, we have a good idea 
where to look for the hoatzin. 

“In any case, few parts of the 
world are so rich in wild life as 
British Guiana, particularly the 
area on and around. Mount 
Roriama. This is about 9000 feet 
high, and at its summit there is 
a 20-mile plateau which is virtually 
a ‘lost world.’ We hope to get a 
good many catches in this locality 
and to secure some interesting 
pictures for the television.” 

The Zoo’s keepers who look 
.after Dumbo, the six-year-old 
Indian elephant, now have some¬ 
thing new to watch for—discarded 
chewing-gum. Recently, Dumbo 
picked up one of these unsavoury 
“titbits” and popped it into'her 
mouth. She decided that she so 
liked it that she-has ever since 
been on the- watch for more. 

But it is doubtful if such things 
are good for her. So now, when-: 
ever- Dumbo is - taken out for 


exercise, her guardian keeps his 
eyes on the path, and anything 
resembling chewing-gum is given 
a wide berth! 

Officials are very proud of this 
future riding elephant. Her pro¬ 
gress since her arrival from Assam 
has been impressive. At her latest 
check Dumbo was found to weigh 
3C ' cwt., exactly ten times her 
weight when she first came to the 
Gardens. This young elephant, 
incidentally, - has one physical 
peculiarity. She has only one tusk, 
the right one. 

NEW AVIARY 

The Zoo’s newly-built flight 
aviary for cockatoos is now occu¬ 
pied. Fifteen birds, all of them 
from the Queen’s Australian Col¬ 
lection, have been put into it, and 
a very attractive show they make. 

The aviary is furnished with 
branches and there is a shelter for 
the birds in one corner. Later, 
special nesting-boxes will be put 
in. “They will be tall hollow 
boxes, resembling tree-trunks, car¬ 
peted with peat moss,” Mr. John 
Yealland, curator of birds, told me. 
“We very much hope that one or 
more pairs will nest in the Spring. 
But we shall-not be unduly dis¬ 
appointed if they don't. It is rare 
for cockatoos to nest in captivity.” 

Craven Hill 


RADIO 


AND TV 


FILMING THE FILM-MAKERS 


Jf you have seen Walt Disney's 
The Living Desert or other 
animal films of his you can guess 
what an exciting ti ne the camera¬ 
men have in getting such wonder¬ 
ful pictures of natare in the raw. 
Now viewers are tc be let into the 
secrets. In the next few months 
TV is to show a new Disneyland 
series in which the film men are 
themselves filmed during their ad¬ 
ventures. 

The first, on April 12, is called 
Photographers in the Vanishing 
I’rairie, and show; the Tree Life 
Adventure Unit ir action. Walt 


Disney, introducing it, describes 
the first telephoto lens used for 
catching animals unawares. 

An exciting close-up shows 
cameraman Tom McHugh getting 
thrilling buffalo scenes while dis¬ 
guised in a buffalo skin among the 
herd. We see, too, a husband and 
wife team on a mountain top film¬ 
ing a battle between horn rams, 
and photographer Dick Borden in 
a sneak-boat catching the astonish¬ 
ment of ducks as they mistake ice 
for water. Other creatures in the 
film include coyotes, badgers, 
falcons, and mountain lions. 


Coming down your way 

'JhiE roving record player, or disc 
joqkey, comes back on the air 
in the Light Programme on Sun¬ 
day morning when' Franklyn 
Englemann begins touring the 
country in Down Your Way. The 
idea is to interview people on their 
home ground, asking them to 
choose their favourite record, 
which is played forthwith. 

This time, he tells me, one of 
the visits will be to London Air¬ 
port to catch travellers on the 
wing, so to speak. An airport 
visit is not without its risks; some of 
the people will have come straight 
from America and may choose 
records not yet in this country. 

Other calling places will include 
Bournemouth, Aldershot, Port 
Talbot, Rye, the Isle of Man, and 
Londonderry. Children will also 
be asked to pick records. 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


Bruce croivned King of Scots 


MARCH 27, 1306. SCONE— 
In this spot, sacred to the ancient 
kings of Scotland, Robert de 
Bruce, Earl of Carrick, was today 
crowned King of Scots by the 
Bishop of St. Andrews. The 
Bishops- of Glasgow and Moray 
were also present. Only one thing 
marred-the-ceremony: the mystic 
Stone of Destiny, upon which 
Scottish kings have been crowned 
for centuries, had been carried 


away to London by Edward, 
King of England. 

Robert took the oath of 
allegiance to King Edward some 
years ago, but since the betrayal 
and execution of the Scottish 
patriot, William Wallace, he has 
defied the English monarch. 

(Bruce, who. won a decisive •vic¬ 
tory 'over ihc English at Bannock- 
burn eight years later , died in 
1329.) 


End of the Crimean War 


MARCH 30, 1856. LONDON 
—The firing of salutes of guns in 
St. James’s Park and at the Tower 
this evening announced that the 
Treaty of Peace had been signed 
in Paris and the two-year war 
with Russia officially ended. 

The conflict began on March 27, 
1854, when Britain and France 
jointly declared war on Russia 
following the invasion of the 
Danube provinces of Turkey by 
Tsar Nicholas I. 

From the beginning of the war 
the main objective of the Allies 


Eiffel Tower completed 


MARCH 31, 1889. PARIS— 
Today the last girder was fixed in 
the mighty 
tower of iron 
erected on the 
banks of the 
Seine for this 
s u m m er’s 
U n i.v e r sal 
E x h i b ition 
in Paris. The 
tower is 984 



was the great port of Sebastopol, 
and its fall last September, after a 
siege lasting eleven months, was 
the signal for Russia's defeat. 

Thus a force of only 200,000 
men had defeated the might of the 
Russian Army on its own soil. 
Notable battles in the campaign 
were those at Alma; at Inkcrman; 
and at Balaclava, made immortal 
by the Charge of the Light 
Brigade. 

During the war the wonderful 
work of Florence Nightingale 
opened a new era in nursing. 


feet high, five times the height of 
the Monument in London. 

The building of this impressive 
structure, designed by Monsieur 
Gustave Eiffel, began on January 
28, 1887, and many Parisians ob-. 
jeeted to the erection of a tower of 
iron girders in their lovely city. 
But now many arc hoping that 
even when the great Exhibition is 
dispersed the tower might be 
allowed to remain 


■No pets, please 

tpoo many people have been 
bringing their pets to TV 
headquarters in the hope of getting 
them into Ask Pickles. Newly- 
painted notices at Lime Grove and 
the Television Centre read: 

No Dogs Allowed on Corpora¬ 
tion Premises Except When Used 
in Television Programmes. 

A year with the Groves 

fewer than 156 cups of tea 
have been drunk, and 36 
meals eaten, by the Grove Family 
since they made their TV debut a 
year ago. These are just two of 
the statistics prepared in connec¬ 
tion with the Family’s 52nd weekly 
appearance on Friday. Their 
anniversary programme will be 
called April Foolery. 

Script-writers Michael and 
Roland Pertwee have contributed 
some 180,000 words of dialogue,- 
5884 properties have been used,, 
and Pat has had three proposals 
of marriage. Jack has had four 
love affairs. Mum one operation 
for'appendicitis, and Daphne has. 
won one poster competition. Gran 
has threatened to leave home 
nearly 52 times and has had one 
proposal of marriage. Dad has 
solved nearly 52 family problems: 


Up to the minute : 

JJave you noticed that TV News 
and Newsreel now includes 
pictures of far-off people and 
places photographed within an 
hour or two of transmission? This 
has been made possible by the in¬ 
stallation at Alexandra Palace of 
a radio picture receiver which 
picks up still photos from many 
parts of Britain and the principal 
cities on the Continent. 

Truer than life 

'J’he BBC' s sound effects are 
often truer than real life, as 
Producer Ayton Whitaker proved' 
recently. He was searching f'or the 
sound of echoing feet on an un¬ 
carpeted stairway in a lonely, 
mansion for Stephen Grenfell's 
thriller. The Seventh Stair, in 
Radio Theatre. 

After taking recording gear to 
several old country houses, with¬ 
out success, he got exactly the 
sound he wanted in Studio 6A at 
Broadcasting House. This i; 
known as the effects reservoir, 
capable of producing everything . 
from Niagara’s roar to the flutter 
of a bird’s wings. 

Return of the Appleyards 

'J’he Appleyards, T V's senior 
family, are back in Sugar and 
Spice on Saturday for their sixth 
series. In February they won the 
Daily Mail award for the Most 
Enjoyable Play of the Year in 
Children's TV for the second year 
running. 

Two of the original members we 
shall meet again on Saturday are 
Mrs. . Applcyard (Constance 
Fraser) and Tommy (Derek .Rowe). 
Other old-tirfiers will be Douglas 
Muir as Mr: Applcyard, Patricia 
Fryer as Margaret, and Robert 
Dickens as their friend Robert 
Grant. " 

■ Ernest Thomson 


Fuzz , is keeping his secret 



Donald Hewlett (left), Fuzz, and Robert Harbin 


Do you ever wonder, as I do, 
what makes Fuzz work? This 
erratic character in TV’s Jigsaw is 
operated by conjurer Robert 
Harbin' but is neither a glove 
puppet nor worked by string’s. 
Donald Hewlett, who introduces 


the programme, is as much ir 
ignorance as everybody else. 

Mr. Harbin politely declined tc 
let me into the secret. “ All 1 can 
tell you,” he’said, “is that 1 Fuzz's 
body was made out of an Easter 
egg. His head? A potato.’’ 
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ROUND THE TOWNS 
liy Alan Ivimev 


IN KING ALFRED’S TOWN 


At Wantage, on an October day 
in 1949, you could have seen 
a great crowd of people packed 
tightly into the little market place. 
They were there' to honour the 
eleven-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Alfred the Great. 

■ No one knows the exact site of 
the royal manor house of the 
Wessex kings, but it is thought that 
Alfred’s family home must have 
been on the north-west. side of 
Wantage, close to where a new 
housing estate now stands. But, at 
any rate, his statue is plain 
enough, there in the middle of the 
market place. It shows a bearded, 
helmeted man with a roll of parch¬ 
ment in one hand and a battle axe 
in the other. 

When the sculptor. Count 
Glcichen, was carving the head he 
had no idea, of course, what 
Alfred looked like. I was told in 
the town that he modelled it 
eventually from the features of 
Baron Wantage, a V.C. veteran of 




A glimpse of old Wantage—the 
17th-century Stile’s Almshouses 


the Crimea who was then the lord 
of the manor—the last Wantage 
ever had. His powers have long 
been vested in the Town Council. 

It was Lord Wantage who. gave 
the town a collection of paintings 
showing various feats which had 
earned the award. Originally dis¬ 
played at the Great Exhibition of 
1851 in Hyde Park, they were hung 
in an old red brick building in the 
market place called the. Victoria 
Cross Gallery. It is still there and 
is a great asset to the town for 
meetings and. dances. 

The market place at Wantage 
may have been ancient even in 
King Alfred's day, for it stands at 
the crossing of two. ancient high¬ 
ways. The first runs from Reading 
along the River Thames to 
Streatley, and so through Lechlade 
to Cirencester. Part of it, from 
Streatley to Wantage, was once a 
stretch of the Icknield Way, the 
prehistoric trade - route from 
Dorset and Wiltshire into East 
Anglia. It Seems to have crossed 
the Thames at Streatley. 

INTO THE FUTURE 

The other road runs from 
Oxford, and after leaving Wantage 
climbs the chalk Downs overlook¬ 
ing the Vale of the White Horse 
and the valley of the Upper 
Thames, and makes for Hunger- 
ford. 

Yes, Wantage has its roots deep 
in the past. But it is also send¬ 
ing out branches into the future. 
The closeness of the atomic re¬ 
search station at Harwell has re¬ 
sulted in many of the staff of that 
establishment seeking living 
quarters in Alfred's town. 

An energetic building pro¬ 
gramme, which has meant taking 
in part of the neighbouring parish 


of Grove and the electing of two 
new housing estates, has resulted 
in the population reaching 7000 — 
double that of 50 years ago. 

Wantage received its first charter 
from King Ethelrcd II in 997 and 
was granted a weekly market by 
Henry 111 in 1216. There are 
nowadays two Charter Fairs, one 
in May and one in October, when 
the market place (ills with people 
and Dodgems. But what has been 
lacking for a quarter of a century 
is the sheep which made Wantage 
Market so famous. 

FASTI RE I, AND FOR CORN 

In old days, when the sheep 
were driven in on foot, farmers 
needed a market near at hand. But 
when motor transport became 
common, between the world wars, 
it was just as easy to take animals 
to a larger town—Abingdon. After 
the First World War, too, it be¬ 
came more and more difficult to 
get young men to become 
shepherds. On top of all this, din ¬ 
ing the Second World War. three 
million acres of downland sheep 
pasture were ploughed up to grow 
corn. 

In December 1945 Wantage lost 
its famous private line or tramway 
which ran along one side of the 
Oxford road for two and,a half 
miles from the centre of the town 
to join the main Great Western 
London-Swindon line at Wantage 
Road. The Wantage Tram.'as it 
was called, was pulled by a fear¬ 
some little locomotive called Jane; 
mostly cab and funnel, she is still 
on view, as a reminder of past 
times, at Wantage Road station. 

Jane was built in 1857 and was 
a fairly'old lady by the time she 
retired. Yet she could be playful 
at times and was even known to 
leave the rails altogether. 
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The day that Arthur Hitchcock’s donkey beat (lie train 


The Wantage Tram, drawn by the locomotive Jane in the days of her glory 


JANE V THE DONKEI 
Of course, there were many 
local jokes about this train. It was 
apt to alarm strangers because, 
owing to the absence of any rail¬ 
ing, it appeared to be charging 
straight down the road towards 
them. One incident is immortalised 
in verse and recalls a certain local 
sweep who challenged Jane to 
mortal combat in his little cart, 
drawn by one supercharged, super¬ 
heated donkey. 

the verse goes like this; 

A curious race lias conic to pass 
Between an engine ami an ass. 

The Wantage Tram, all steam and 
smoke 

Was beat by Arthur Hitchcock's 
moke. 

The old railway terminus in the 
town has now been replaced by a 
Labour Exchange. But a wide¬ 
spread bus service brings shoppers 
from miles around. 

1 watched a big green trailer 
parked in the market place early 
one morning and wondered what it 
could be. It stood forlorn and 
alone for some time and then a 
family appeared, set to work, and 
in a short time transformed it. 



It was a greengrocer family, 
apparently, with grandson green¬ 
grocer in gumboots knocking up 
trestles and carrying , vegetable 
baskets, and granny greengrocer 
hopping in and out of the trailer 
with this and that until the sides 
were all down and revealing a 
glowing carpet of oranges, apples, 
and all kinds of greens. They did 
a roaring trade, too. 

At the west end the market 
narrows and a little street joins it 
to a wide and handsome church¬ 
yard bordered with dozing, white- 
painted houses. The church itself, 
dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, 
has a central tower and transepts 
{one of them used to house the 
local fire-engine) and so has the 
appearance of a small cathedral. 
It is noted for its brass memorials 
to medieval Wantage folk.' 

Outside is a fine flight of old 
stone steps, and near these once 
stood the grammar school, 
founded in the time of Elizabeth I. 
It seems to have used 
and adapted an old 
chapel and after the 
school was removed 
to its present site in 
the Portway, about 
100 years ago, a 
Norman doorway 
from the chapel was 
transported to the 
new' and greatly en¬ 
larged premises. 

King Alfred did 
much to organise the 
teaching of the 
young, and of ail the 


memorials he would have liked, 
nothing would have pleased him 
more than the fine school, with 
broad playing fields, which is 
named after him. 

Alfred found learning dead, 
And he restored it. 

Education neglected, 

And he revived it. 

The laws powerless, 

And he gave them force. 

The Church debased. 

And he raised it. 

The land ravished by a 
fearful enemy 
From which he delivered it. 

Alfred’s name will live as long 
as mankind shall respect the past. 

So runs the inscription on the 
plinth below the warrior king's 
statue in the market place at 
Wantage. This old Berkshire town 
does not live in the past but it is 
rightly proud of- its niche in 
history as the birthplace of one of 
the noblest figures of all our long, 
rough island story. 



The Parish Church of St. Peter and St. Paul 
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JUST AN IDEA 


As Dickens wrote: There is 
one broad sky all over the world, 
and whether it be blue or cloudy, 
the same heaven beyond it. 


Bere Mill on the River Test, 
near Whitchurch, Hampshire 


OUR HOMELAND 


John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars . London . E C 4 
APRIL 2.. . 1955 

CITIES WITHOUT 


^ vision of a smokeless age 
was conjured up in the 
House of Commons the other 
day by Mr. Ronald Bell, M.P. 
for Buckinghamshire South. 
The nuclear power stations 
now to be built, he claimed, 
would in no way foul the air 
we breathe in the way that 
existing coal-burning genera¬ 
tors do. 

On top of this comes the 
announcement that the famous 
“ Square Mile ” of the City of 
London, from October 2 next, 
will become a “ smokeless 
zone ” in which the use of un¬ 
treated coal will be forbidden. 

By the time the nuclear 

power stations are working let 
us hope that the City of Lon¬ 
don’s example will have been 
followed by our other cities. 
Ten years of such a smokeless 
age would transform Britain. 

New buildings would keep 
their brightness; old buildings, 
once cleaned, would stay 

clean. 

At long last we might see 

our cities as Wordsworth, 

early one September morning 
in 1802. saw London from old 
Westminster Bridge: 

This City now doth, like a 
garment, wear 

The beauty of the morning; 
silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, 
and temples He 
Open unto the fields, and to 
the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the 
smokeless air. 


GOOD NEWS OF 
ST. PAUL S 

Ct. Paul's is safe once more. 
^ The generosity of thousands 
of friends all over the world has 
made it certain, as far as human 
skill goes, that Christopher 
Wren’s great masterpiece will 
live on for the next century. 

This is good news not only for 
those who daily see the gilded 
cross on the great dome but for 
all who love fine buildings. 

As Professor A. E. Richard¬ 
son, President of the Royal 
Academy, said the other day: 
“ No one man designed London, 
but one man crowned it—Sir 
Christopher Wren, who gave it 
the dome of St. Paul’s.” 


Austerity by request 

TTie students of Harvard 
x University’s women’s college 
have insisted on being given 
skimmed milk instead of ordi¬ 
nary milk which, they complain, 
upsets their slimming diets and 
makes them fat. 

The college authorities have 
bowed to their demand. In 
future 3000 quarts of skimmed 
milk will be provided every week. 

Paying his way 


Out and About 

HThe kind of tree bloom called 
catkin has for several weeks 
added many delicate colours to 
the out-of-doors scene. In fact, 
ever since early February the 
various kinds of catkins have 
grown and changed colour, and 
gradually the pollen has been 
loosened and blown away. 

Many people collect twigs of 
the silver sallow, or “palm,” for 
Palm Sunday, and lovely they 
are as indoor decoration. Of 
similar shape is the golden or 
yellow sallow. 

While these round-shaped 
blooms resemble giant bees, 
other kinds are long, like those 
of the hazel (“lambs’ tails”), 
and some of the willow and alder 
catkins. 

Soon the ground will be strewn 
with the yellow-brown remains 
of these flowers. C. D. D. 


Selected to reprerent his dis¬ 
trict at the World Jamboree 
in Canada next August, this 
Queen’s Scout, 17-year-old 
Douglas Quick of Sutton in 
Surrey, intends to earn his fare 
by spare-time work. 


ON AN APRIL DAY 

'Fis Spring-time on the eastern 

x hills! 

Like torrents gush the summer 
rills; 

Through winter’s moss and dry 
dead leaves 

The bladed grass revives and 
lives, 

Pushes the mouldering waste 
away, 

For glimpses to the April day. 

John G. Whittier 


THEY SAY . . . 

A udiences are more or less the 
^ same all over the world, but 
British audiences on the whole 
prefer the piano thumper—you 
know, the fellow who is very 
busy on the piano. 

Karl Rank!, conductor of the 
Scottish National Orchestra 

CAur job is not to produce stars 
^ and captains of industry, 
but to give our services to the 
simple, decent, humble folk of 
the world. We must do life’s 
common work, certain that daily 
duties and daily bread are the 
sweetest things in life. 

Major Brian Johnson-Fetguson 
at the Dumfriesshire County 

Scout Council . 

A boy would be just as happy 
climbing about a gym as 
climbing a drainpipe to break 
into a factory. 

Sir Basil Henriques 

The House of Commons has 
x quite enough to do. What 
we need is more influence, not 
more work. 

Sir Winston Churchill 


Thirty Years Ago 

Front the Children's Newspaper , 
April 4 , 1925 

CuoRT-siGHTED observers in 
^ America rejoiced at the end 
of the war when they saw how 
all the gold was Bowing in. 

But the United States soon 
discovered that the gold she had 
collected was likely to become a 
curse instead of a blessing, for 
the poor nations of Europe could 
not buy American goods. 

And lately the United Stales 
liner George Washington has 
been to Southampton with a 
cargo of six million dollars in 
gold bars for distribution, so that 
the exchanges of the nations 
may become stable. 


WORD QUIZ 

Can you say whether a, b, or c 
gives the correct meaning of the 
follo wing five words ? 

1 CANASTER 

a Coarsely prepared tobacco 
b Modern card game 
c Small metal box 

2 CARACAL 

a Kind of lynx 
b Welsh wickerwork boat 
c Partly burned wood 

3 MELTON 

a Made liquid by heat 
b A brand of fine china 
c A kind of cloth 

4 POTTLE 

a Colour with blotches 
b Plug of unsmoked tobacco 
c Old measure for liquids 

5 CONGENIAL 

a Go solid on cooling 
b Sympathetic 
c Belonging to from birth 

Answers on pane 12 


Tiiiuk on These Things 

TpRAYER is one of the strongest 
of the Christian's weapons. 
We recognise that God is our 
loving heavenly father, and 
wants to help us. We are to 
bring every need to God, every 
situation in which we are placed, 
and seek His guidance and His 
help. 

This prayer has not got to be 
a half-hearted sort of thing.' We 
must be serious about it, and 
work hard at it. St. Paul at the 
end of his list of the various 
parts of the Christian's armour, 
says that above all we are to 
pray. 

“Praying always with all 
prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit...” (Ephesians 6. 18). 

O. R. C. 


The Children's Newspaper, April 2, 1955 

Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

April 3 

Washington Irving (1783- 
1859). American man of letters 
and biographer who travelled 
much in 
Europe. He 
wrote lives of 
Goldsmith, 
George 
Washington, 
and Colum¬ 
bus, but is 
perhaps best 
remembered 
for his Sketch 
Book, and in 
story of Rip 


Grinling Gibbons (1648-1720). 
English sculptor and woodcarvcr. 
He is said to have carved a pot 
of flowers so delicate that they 
shook when a coach passed by 
in the street. The story is 
probably legendary, but it is 
a charming tribute to his skill. 

April 5 

Joseph (Lord) Lister (1827- 
2912). Surgeon. Honoured uni¬ 
versally for his introduction of 
antiseptic methods in surgical 
operations. In the annals of the 
science of healing there is no 
greater name. 

April 6 

Raphael Sanzio (1483-1520). 
“ Raphael has enshrined all the 
noble tenderness and human 
sublimity of Christianity, all the 
glamour and 
edifying beauty 
of the antique 
world, in forms 
so radiant that 
vve ever return 
to them to re¬ 
new our inspir¬ 
ation.” (That 
is the judgment 
of Bernard 
Berenson, one of the greatest of 
living art critics.) 

April 7 

David Low (1891). Cartoon¬ 
ist. Born in New Zealand, he 
started caricaturing at the age 
of 11, with the local officials of 
Christchurch as his victims. 
Creator of Colonel Blimp as 
well as of thousands of enter¬ 
taining political portraits. 

April 8 

Sir Adrian Boult (1889). Con¬ 
ductor of the BBC Symphony 
Orchestra from 1930 to 1950, 
and of the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra since then. He has 
also done a great deal to en¬ 
courage and raise the standards 
of amateur music-making in 
this country. 

April 9 

Lord David Cecil (1902). 
Goldsmiths’ Professor of English 
Literature at Oxford since 1948. 
A most delicate and discerning 
critic and biographer. His most 
recent publication is the second 
part of his life of Lord Mel¬ 
bourne. 




particular for his 
Van Winkle. 
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THE IMMORTAL 
CHARLOTTE 

Jt is just 100 years ago, on March 31, since Charlotte Bronte 
died at the Parsonage of Haworth in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. She was laid to rest in the church where her father 
was Vicar for over 40 years, and a simple service to mark the 
centenary is being organised there by the Bronte Society. 



Collecting money-boxes is an appropriate bobby for Mr. 
II. G. Kirlcw of Brighton, for he is a bank manager. He has 
over 100 specimens of various designs, some of them very old. 


KNOW WHAT YOU SEE 


Hundreds of people scattered 
throughout the world belong to 
the Bronte Society and every year 
thousands more visit the Bronte 
Museum maintained by the 
society at Haworth. 

What is the reason for this 
abiding interest in the Bronte 
family, for 
these unend¬ 
ing pilgrim¬ 
ages to their 
home? It is, 
surely, the 
magnetic 
a t t r a c tion 
of genius and 
a search for 
the reasons 
for its flower¬ 
ing. Certainly, Charlotte Bronte 
to understand the Brontes it is 
necessary to visit Haworth, for it 
provides a dramatic backcloth for 
the lives of these three extra¬ 
ordinary sisters, Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne. 

A small grey stone village of in¬ 
dustrial Yorkshire, it has a main 
street sloping steeply upwards to 
the church; and overlooking the 
churchyard is the parsonage, a 
simple stone house which was the 
home of the Brontes, and a 
dwelling-place of suffering and 
struggle. 

ON THE MOORS 

Over the pavement hangs'an 
attractive sign made by the village 
blacksmith—a silhouette of Char¬ 
lotte Bronte writing with her quill 
pen. Beyond the house arc the 
moors, purpled with heather in the 
late summer, but in winter as dark 
and black and forbidding as 
Haworth itself below them. 

Yet the Brontes gloried in these 
moors. Left very much to their 
own devices as children, they were 
allowed to wander over them 
freely. They had no friends of 
their own age among the villagers 
or the country folk. But they were 
not lonely; far from it, and few 
families can have been so closely 
bound together. 

STAMP ALBUM 


A wonderful life went on in the 
liny box-like room in the par¬ 
sonage known as “the children's 
study.” Its furnishings were 
simple in the .extreme for Mr. 
Patrick Bronte would not even 
allow curtains, so great was his 
fear of lire. It looked out on the 
graves in the churchyard. It was 
cold. But the fire of imagination 
warmed those children. 

They lived in a secret world of 
their own invention and chronicled 
its history and adventures in 
microscopic handwriting on tiny 
manuscripts, an inch and a half 
by two, still to be seen in the par¬ 
sonage museum. 

The attraction of Haworth was 
lifelong for all the sisters. Char¬ 
lotte herself was away from it 
very little. She had short spells at 
school, first as a pupil, later as a 
teacher. Then she held two posts 
as governess; they amounted to 
less than a year altogether, but 
they provided a wealth of ex¬ 
perience which she drew upon in 
Jane Eyre. A stay of two years at 
a finishing school in Brussels pro- 



Tlie sign outside (he parsonage, now 

the Bronte museum, at Haworth 

vided her, similarly, with material 
for Villette. 

The purpose of the Brussels visit 
was to acquire “ accomplish¬ 
ments” so that they could open a 
school for young ladies in the par¬ 
sonage at Haworth. A prospectus 
for “The Misses Bronte’s 
Establishment” was duly drawn 
up and circulated. They had no 
replies, not one. The wildness and 
isolation of Haworth were in 
themselves enough to ensure the 


failure of .this idea from the very j 
start. 

The three girls resumed their j 
domestic life together,’ no doubt j 
with secret relief. Household i 
duties were not neglected. Emily [ 
made bread, learning German as j 
she kneaded the dough; Charlotte < 
managed the ironing and kept the j 
rooms clean. Mr. Bronte's com- j 
fort was all-important. 

But all this time they were writ- j 
ing, writing—and now began the 
marvellous flowering. First their 
poems, and then their novels, 
appeared, under the names of 
Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. They 
had chosen these pseudonyms 
carefully, retaining their initials 
but taking care to conceal their 
identity and sex. Jane Eyre's 
publisher, on being told that 
Currer Bell had conic to call on 
business, was more than surprised 
when he opened his door to find 
the small, bespectacled Miss Char¬ 
lotte Bronte on his threshold. 

LITERARY EVENT 

Her novel, both in theme and 
treatment, was something new in 
English literature. Charlotte had 
said to her sisters: “1 will show 
you a heroine as plain and small 
as myself who shall be as interest¬ 
ing as any of yours.” Certainly 
she succeeded. Jn Jane Eyre, and 
in Lucy Snowc (heroine of 
Villette), she put a great deal of 
herself—her own experience of 
life, tinged with a bitterness which 
sprang from her exaggerated con¬ 
viction that she was unattractive. 

The success of Jane Eyre was 
soon overshadowed for Charlotte 
by tragedy. First came the death 
of her brother Branwell, followed 
quickly by that of Emily and 
Anne.- Within eight short months 
Charlotte found herself alone with 
her father in the empty parsonage. 

THE FINAL CHAPTER 

She was now a famous author, 
a celebrity. But she was distracted 
by two worries: her father's fail¬ 
ing eyesight and bad health, and 
his fierce dislike of his curale, Mr. 
Nichoils, who had asked Charlotte 
to become his wife. 

Eventually his opposition was 
overcome. On June 29, IS54, 

“looking like a snowdrop” (the 
village people said) in a white 
dress and bonnet trimmed with 
green, Charlotte Bronte was 
married. Alas, the wan happiness 
was not to last. Less than a year 
later, at the age of 38, she was 
dead. 

But in our literature she is 
immortal. 


7. Flying colours 

There are many opportunities to 
study dying flags. You may even 
see some being wrongly flown. 

Occasionally you sec one 
national flag hoisted over another, 
but this is an unwitting insult to 
the country of the lower. A mark 
of respect to the flag itself is to 
lower it at sundown, but the 
Admiralty is the only place in 
Britain where the Union Flag may 
properly be flown by night. 

Some of the churches which fly. 
a flag on national festivals display 
the wrong one. As the English 
parish church has no claim on tJ>c 
patronage of St. Andrew or St. 
Patrick, the Union Flag is out of 
order. The proper one is the red 
Cross of St. George. St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields is one of the few 



The Royal Standard 


churches which have a special 
right to fly any other. It is en¬ 
titled to the White Ensign because 
it is the Admiralty Church. 

Even when flags arc flown at 
half-mast elsewhere, they are 
never seen thus on Government 
buildings, except at a royal death. 
To mark other sad events the 
bunting is removed altogether. 
The only occasions when flags 
should be flown at all at the stall- 
head on these buildings arc royal 
birthdays, anniversaries of the 
royal wedding, accession and 
coronation, and on Empire and 
Armistice Days. 

REPAIRING THE FLAG 

The monster flag (36 by 27 feet) 
on the Houses of Parliament is 
flown only in calm weather. Other¬ 
wise a “storm jack” deputises. At 
that great height a stiff breeze may 
reduce even three jacks to tatters 
in a day. Two men and a sew¬ 
ing machine are constantly en¬ 
gaged on repairs. 

The Royal Standard, the 
personal (lag of the Sovereign, is 
hoisted wherever the Queen is 
present. You may see it flying 
on buildings, on ships, and also on 
aircraft, as was the case, for a few 
minutes, when her Majesty 
boarded the Stratocruiser to say 
goodbye to Princess Margaret at 
the start.of the West Indies tour. 

Seen on the flagstaff above 
Buckingham Palace it means that 
the Queen is in residence. 



THIS WEEK’S 
ANNIVERSARY 




HANS 

ANDERSEN 



BORN 
APRIL 2 
1805 


IN 1935 DENMARK, 

ISSUED THESE STAMPS HONOURING HER 
FAMOUS SON. ONE 8EARS HIS PORTRAIT; 
THE OTHERS ARE REMINDERS OF TWO OF HIS 
BEST-KNOWN STORIES-THE MERMAID 3 AND 
THE UGLY DUCKLING, WHICH BECAME A SWAN. 


CURIOUS BRROR 
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J UNITED STATES OFAMERIIJaL 





IN 1944 THE UNITED STATES 
COMMEMORATED THE 75 T ." 
ANNIVERSARY OF HER FIRST 
TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD. 

BUT THESM0KE0F THE ENGINE / 
IS SHOWN BLOWING ONE WAY / 
and THEU.S.FLAG THE OTHER / 



THE FIRST GERMANIA SET 
ISSUED IN 1900 BORE THE 
INSCRIPTION REICHSPOST . 
ON THE ISSUE OF 1902 
IT WAS ALTERED TO 
DEUTSCHES REICH. 



WHICH COUNTRY 
ISSUES THIS STAMP? 


The crest may 
give you a due 
Answer next week. 


&t^iSSSSu 

by the Greeks for hfs 
support in their war 
against the Turks. 
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James m^menemy 

W&H 7 SCOTTISH F.A.OlP MEbALS 
...6 WITH GLASGOW CELTIC 

i with partick thistle 


Sporting Flashbacks 



one son won a cup 
meoal with Celtic 
AN b ANOTHER SON 
With Newcastle — 
making, a family '. 

COLLECTION OF NINE 



Omen BLACKBURN ROVERS 
And Sheffield Wednesday 

MET IN AN F.A CUP SEMI¬ 
FINAL ON A HUDDERSFIELD 
RUGBY GROUND IN 1882 

nearly all The players 
suffered Minor injuries 
Due to a,groundsman 
treating the wet 
pitch with 
A dressing . 

GINGERS 

DREAM 60AL 

The night before The i<?i? f.a.Cup 
final between Aston villa and . 

SUNDERLAND ,GtEM STEPHENSON lVILLA) 

DREAMED That HIS CLUB WOULD WIN BY 
A GOAL HEADED IN BY TOM BARBER — 

buRiNO A Lull in the game he related 

His ORE AM TO CHARLES SUCH AN (SUNOERLANb) 

••• A FEW MINUTES LATER THE BALL CAME WAIST- 
KlGH TO BARBER ,WHO PROMPTLY HEADED IT HOME / 

(&AR8ER, INCIDENTALLY, WAS A RESERVE HALF SACK DEPUTISING FOR ANOTHER PLAYER 






H T5. 


ROMM POTTERY THE 
CHILDREN FOUR 

An interesting exhibition- of 
pottery opens this week in the 
famous Museum at York. Most 
of the pieces have been unearthed 
during excavations in the last year 
or two. 

This is how the pottery came to 
be found. About three years ago 
two schoolboys were digging on a 
building site on the Leeds road 
just outside York when they came 
across a skull that proved to be 
nearly 2000 years old. The boys 
had stumbled on a Roman-British 
cemetery. 

Mr. L. P. Wenbam, Lecturer at 
St. John's College, York, began 
excavations. With the help of girls 
and boys from some of York’s 
grammar schools, he discovered all 
sorts of interesting things. About 
300 ‘skeletons came to light 
altogether, and with most of them 
was an urn or a flagon, sometimes 
both. 

These urns once contained food 
(in one there was the shell of an 
egg) and in the flagons there had 
been wine, so that the dead could 
have food and drink on the 
journey to the underworld. 

KITCHEN POTS 

Many of these urns and flagons 
are now on show. There are also 
pots in which human ashes were 
found, for the cemetery had been 
used for cremations as well as 
burials. It seems that, as a rule, 
the Romans did not buy special 
pots in which to bury human 
ashes. Some of the receptacles, 
still containing some ashes when 
unearthed, had been ordinary 
cooking pots, and soot from the 
kitchen fire was still clinging to 
them. 

Some of the pots in the York 
exhibition are actually vases, and 
one is moulded in the shape of a 
woman's head. This vase has the 
woman's face on one side while 
her hair is drawn back from her 
forehead into a bun which forms 
the back of the base. 

There are more than 100 pots in 
the exhibition, and it will remain 
open for sevei'al weeks. 


ROYAL DENTIST 

King James TV of Scotland, who 
gave the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh its original 
charter in 1505, was himself a 
practising surgeon. Professor 
Walter Mercer, President of the 
College, revealed this information 
the other day in a talk to an Edin¬ 
burgh audience. 

This versatile monarch also 
prided himself upon being an 
expert extractor of teeth, and on 
several occasions patients suffering 
from toothache were summoned to 
the royal presence for a trial of his 
skill. 

In those days teeth pulling was a 
rough and ready business, so we 
may imagine that courliers nursing 
a swollen, jaw were careful to 
absent themselves from court. 


BAGGED PEARS 

Canadian fruit-growers arc 
packing unripe pears in air-tight 
plastic bags and sending them off 
to dealers. Oxygen, by combining 
with the starch in the fruit to make 
sugar, is essential to The ripening 
process which vacuum-packing 
delays.- But when the bags arrive 
Ihey are punctured, air is let in and 
the pears soon ripen, being ready 
to sell in the shops within a few 
days. 


BALING OUT AT 
GROUND LEVEL 

A new British lightweight ejec¬ 
tion-seat—demonstrated on an 
Oxfordshire airfield not long ago 
—will enable a pilot to parachute 
to safety from very low altitudes, 
even from ground level. 

For this demonstration, the new 
seat, complete with dummy pilot, 
was installed in the rear cockpit 
of a 600-m.p.h. Meteor. As the 
plane sped down the runway the 
ejection seat was fired. 

The cartridge threw the scat 
high in the air, the parachute 
snapped open, the seat fell away, 
and the dummy pilot floated 
safely to earth. 

No other ejection seat can equal 
this performance. 

Two of Britain's latest jet 
fighters—the Hunter and the 
Javelin—are being fitted with 
seals of a similar type. 


AIR-SEA REFUELLING 

During a recent exercise in the 
Pacific the U.S. Navy showed a 
novel way of refuelling a flying- 
boat in mid-ocean. 

The aircraft touched down 
behind a submarine and a re¬ 
fuelling pipe was passed across 
and petrol pumped through it. 


NEW ZOO 

Described as an educational zoo, 
a collection of 130 animals, birds, 
and reptiles has been brought 
together at Hill Top House near 
Ashover, Derbyshire. The collec¬ 
tion will be officially opened by 
the Director of Education for 
Derbyshire, on April 3. Each 
exhibit is being labelled with a 
record of its history, origin, and 
habits, and every visitor to the 
gardens will be given a conducted 
lecture tour. 

The zoo is the fulfilment of a 
dream the proprietor has had since 
he was a boy of six. He and his 
wife have made all the prepara¬ 
tions, including felling trees and 
quarrying stone, as well as for the 
care of the animals. 


UMBRELLA BORROWERS 

A firm of haberdashers in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, lends umbrellas 
to anyone who gets caught in the 
rain. 

Fort Wayne is a town with a 
population of 140,000, but no 
one is ever refused an umbrella, 
whether a customer or not. The 
trusting policy of no signature or 
deposit has proved to be good 
business. Sales have increased, and 
the umbrellas are almost 
invariably returned. 


The Children's Newspaper, April 2, 1955 

FIGHTING THE 
GRIBBLE 

The building of small craft, such 
as fishing'and sailing boats, may 
be influenced by experiments now 
being carried out at Exmouth and 
Topsham, South Devon. But it 
will be two years before the results 
are known. 

Local timber firms are conduct¬ 
ing the experiments for the Timber 
Development Association, the 
object being to gain valuable in¬ 
formation about the durability of 
different timbers, the effects of 
corrosion, and the damage caused 
by marine pests such as the 
gribble and the teredo, commonly 
known as the shipworm. _ 

A year ago samples of various 
timbers were submerged in salt 
water at Exmouth Dock; others 
went into fresh water at Topsham, 
a few miles away on the River 
Exe. There they will remain for 
the duration of the experiment, 
which is expected to end early in 
1957. 

Other samples are . being sub¬ 
merged alternately in fresh and 
salt water for six months at a time. 
COLOSSAL DAMAGE 

Among the timbers being tested 
are English elm, European red¬ 
wood, white deal, Douglas fir, 
parana pine, and two West 
African hardwoods—agba and 
iroko. 

When the second of the six- 
monthly inspections was made re¬ 
cently by timber scientists, it was 
found that the English elm, the 
European red-wood, and the 
parana pine had been attacked by 
the gribble. Although scarcely a 
quarter of an inch long, this 
creature causes damage to boats 
estimated at thousands of pounds 
every year. 

Timber which had remained all 
the time in salt water showed most 
deterioration. This had been ex¬ 
pected by the scientists, for a move 
from salt to fresh water kills the 
gribble, which thrives in salt water. 

So far there is no sign that the 
even more destructive teredo has 
attacked any of the timber. 


THE INVISIBLE MAN—new picture-version of H. G. Wells’s scientific fantasy (II) 



The hunt for the Invisible Man now began in Next morning Dr. Kemp received an unstamped He borrowed Kemp's revolver and went out, but Two policemen arrived and Kemp let them in 
earnest. Oyer a wide area round Port Burdock letter. “ This is Day One of the Epoch of the In- he was knocked down and the weapon snatched by the front door, while the Invisible Man, with 
people were warned to stay locked in their visible Man,” he read. “ I am Invisible Man the from him. It hung in the air and a voice told an axe he had found, smashed the locked inner 
homes. Children, were sent home from school. First... the first day there will be one execution him to return to the house. From indoors kitchen door. The three seized pokers in the 
Police with dogs, and armed men searched the for the sake of example—a man named Kemp.” Kemp saw Adye start to walk back. Then, dining room. A moment, later an axe and re- 
countryside. Passenger train doors were locked. The doctor locked his doors and windows and sent suddenly, Adye wheeled round to try and clutch volvcr appeared in mid-air. “Stand away, you 
But that evening a man was found dead.. Ap- for the Police Chief, Adye. When he arrived the gun. It went off and he fell. After a pause two,” said a'voice. “ I want that man Kemp.” 
parently he had accidentally come across the In- they heard window s downstairs being smashed, there came a sound of the kitchen window s being A policeman struck in the direction of the voice 
visible Man and had tried to grapple with him. “ I must go and get bloodhounds,” said Adye. battered in on the other side of the house. and the Invisible Man countered with his axe. 

Will this invisible maniac have liis revenge on Kemp? See nest week’s concluding instalment 
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The Children’s Newspaper, Apr// 2, 1955 

Follow the fortunes of the Radio schoolboy 

OUR FRIEND 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


Jennings and Darbishire are 
obliged to break a school rule by 
visiting a cinema. They run into 
trouble by disturbing some of the 
patrons and then find that the 
headmaster and Mr. Carter are in 
the audience. Jennings realises 
that their presence will be detected 
when the ligltrs go up during the 
interval. 

15. Hide and seek 

A s usual, it was Jennings who 
z A thought of a way out of their 
perilous plight. 

“There’s only one thing to do, 
Darbi,” he reasoned. “As soon as 
the lights go tip we must crouch 
down on the floor as though we’re 
looking for something, and stay 
'here till the next picture starts.” 

I “What can we look for, if we 
haven’t lost anything?” Darbishire 
objected. 

“Don't be such a prehistoric 
clodpoll!” Jennings answered 
severely. “ You don’t really have 
to look for anything; you just have 
to look as though you're looking. 
People might think we're a bit odd 
if we just crouched down for no 
reason.” 

End of the film 

“They think that already,” 
Darbishire observed. “What with 
marking time on people's oranges 
and chilblains and things, and 
knocking their umbrellas into the 
middle of next week.” 

Just then the music on the 
soundtrack swelled to its final 
deafening chord, as the hero of 
Dead Man's Gulch galloped off 
into the sunset. The film was over. 

As the lights came on in the 
auditorium, the two boys slid 
down from their seats and 
crouched upon-the floor, sifting the 


thin layer of rubbish about their 
feet—torn tickets, toffee papers, 
orange peel. - Empty cigarette 
packets and ice-cream cartons were 
all turned over and closely , 
examined as though the searchers 
were in pursuit of some rare jewel. 

Very soon their antics were 
being watched with interest by the 
people in the neighbouring seats. 

“Lost something, chum?” in¬ 
quired one helpful young man in a 
mackintosh. 

“It's all right, thanks; we can 
manage,” Jennings assured him. 

But the helper was not to be 
thwarted from doing his good 
deed for the day. Leaving his seat, 
he knelt on the floor- beside them, 
peering vaguely in all directions. 

Unwanted helpers 

“What's happened? Somebody 
lost something?” A kindly house¬ 
wife echoed the query and im¬ 
mediately left her place to assist 
.with the bogus search. Soon her 
example was followed by several 
people in adjoining scats, -while 
patrons from the row in front bent 
down to see whether the missing 
object had rolled under their feet. 

Even the grumbling gentleman 
took a hand. “If those lads have 
dropped something the sooner it’s 
found the better, or we'll have 
them ferreting about down there 
all through the next picture!” he 
informed the complaining lady. 
Grunting and puffing, he lowered 
himself slowly to his knees and 
joined the search party. 

“I’m not surprised things get 
lost, the way those lads carry on,” 
retorted the complaining lady, 
poking about with her umbrella 
under all the seats within reach. 
“Lose their heads next, I shouldn’t 
wonder!” 


SPORTS CARS OF THE WORLD A “ f 



7. Jaguar X.K. 140 (British) 

The Jaguar X.K. spoils 
models, from their very first 
appearance after the war, were 
the most successful of their 
type in the world, and the 
Jaguar became known as “the 
fastest sports car in the world.” 


The one above is the Fixed 
Head Coupe. The 3+-litrc 
engine develops 190 b.h.p., and 
gives a top speed of 125 m.p.h. 
Front suspension is by ^torsion 
bar. The ^racing successes of 
this car are innumerable, and 
include the winning of the Le 
Mans 24-hour race. 


In vain Jennings protested that 
help was not needed. “Please don’t 
bother; we don’t want everyone 
joining in,” he kept repeating in 
urgent whispers. 

But the volunteers were deter¬ 
mined to do their bit; and soon the 
boys grew worried lest the turmoil 
and confusion should he observed 
by the headmaster and Mr. Carter, 
seated so close at hand. 

Presently an usherette appeared 
and flashed her torch along the 
floor. “I can’t sec anything. What 
is it you’ve lost?” she queried. 

The young man in the mackin¬ 
tosh looked blank. “1 don’t really 
■ know,” he confessed. He jerked 
his thumb towards the doubled-up 
figure of the grumbling gentleman. 
“Perhaps this chap can tell us.” 

All for nothing 

“Who, me? / don’t know! 
Better ask the lads." retorted the 
stout kneelcr. Prodding Jennings 
in the back he demanded gruffly: 
“Hey, you, what are vve all look¬ 
ing for?” 

Jennings swallowed hard and 
kept his fingers crossed. “Well, 
actually, as a matter of fact, we—• 
er—well, as it happens, we haven't 
really lost anything!” he faltered. 

“What! Not lost anything?” 

“I'm afraid not. I'm terribly 
sorry.” 

All along the row the searchers 
stared in surprise, while the 
grumbling gentleman struggled, to 
his feet, fuming with indignation. 

“Then what in the name of 
thunder are we all doing crawling 
about under the scats?” he 
expostulated. 

“I told you not to bother,” Jen¬ 
nings whispered up at him from 
his crouching position. 

"Well, stone the crows! This is 
a nice carry on, I must say. Ruin¬ 
ing the knees of me trousers all 
because of you lads and your 
stupid larks!” 

Double helping 

He bent down, as though about 
to haul Jennings to his feet, but 
at that moment the lights faded 
and the search-party abandoned 
their fruitless task. 

"This is terrible. 1 wish I’d 
never come,” Darbishire moaned. 
“I should have been much happier 
being miserable all by myself back 
at school.” 

“Stop beefing, Darbi; it can't be 
helped!” Jennings said. “We'll 
just have to see the programme 
round again.” 

“ But I’ve seen bits of it twice 
already! I’m getting fed up with 
Panama Pete and all that mob in 
Dead Man’s Gulch. And what 
about all those buses we’re mis¬ 
sing? We’ve got to report back to 
school by six o’clock, don’t 
forget!” 

For some minutes Jennings sat 
watching the screen, though his 
mind was on more urgent matters. 
Then he sat upright as the 
obvious answer occurred to him. 
At the farther end of the building, 
beyond the front seats, a lighted 
exit sign pointed the route to free¬ 
dom. Why, of course! He nudged 
his companion in the ribs and out¬ 
lined their next move in low tones. 

Darbishire heard the news.with 
mixed feelings. He would be only 
too thankful to get away from the 
Continued oa pa»e 11 


* GREAT CAMPING OFFER * 

.RIDGE TENT-4'- 

■ BltAND'KEW do lure 
■v -A I'ara. Teat. All colours, 
ix. ^ Complete. Ideal Cyclists. 
Campeis. 7’3*, sleeping base X 4'6" wide x 3'6 a 
high X 12* walls, all approx. Weight 31 lbs. 
<£2.15.0, or 4/- dep. and 9 mthly. payts. 6/-, 
1 of 2/6. With fly-.slicet <£4.2.6, or 10/- deposit 
and 8 mthly. payts. 9/9, 1 of 2/9. Both 
carr. 1/6. LISTS of other 
models. TERMS. 



mr biuc 

GABARDINE 

w m 


BRITISH ARMY 



BRAND NEW RIDGE TENT 

Sent for 22'0 

Extends approx. 10' X 6' 

Walls 3'. Weight 21 lbs. Finest value offered. 

Real waterproof canvas.. Portable, but very 
stout cloth. Complete. CasU price £9.19.6, 
or sent for 22/6 »kp. and 7 mthly. payts. 25/-, 

I of 22/-. Carr. 5/-. Lists other Tents. Terms. _ _ 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/14), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane. Loughborough Junction. London. S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 n.ni. Wed 


Also in Brown j 

For treacherous. - ,»< | 

Winter. This^ fc *'*J 
school trench 
coat style, double 
breasted, proofed and ; 
lined throughout. Sent 
for 5/-. Bal. 7 mthly. 
pay'ts. 5/-. 1 of 4/-. 

Cash price 39/11, 
sizes 22- 24. Sizes 26 
to 32. 51- extra. 34 
to 42. 10/- ex. TERMS larger s 
Free Lists Binoculars, Tents. Watch* 
Marquees. Clothing. Tarpaulins. TERMS. 



sizes pro rara. 



DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 

Still dependent on 
Your Support 

More than 7,000 hoys and girls, 
including many physically handi¬ 
capped and some spastic children, 
are in our constant care. Please 
lend a hand by sending a Gift now. 

Postal Orders, etc. (crossed), payable 
“ Dr. Barnardo's Homes," should 
be sent to 8 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.l. 


NAVY SWEETS 
COMPETITION 

First Prize : A magnificent 

1955 FORD CONSUL 

(value £700) 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

FREE DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 
AND ADVICE 

If your child is 9 plus, let us 
TEST and submit a REPORT 
on attainment FREE OF 
CHARGE. 

WRITE for FREE TESTS 
in English, Arithmetic, and 
Intelligence to : 

MERCER’S 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLECE 
(Dept. C), 69 Wimpols Street, 
London, W.1 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 21 d. stamp for Price Liu. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

Wept. CN). 

, 60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


BOYS & GIRLS A. & PARENTS 




S? 


[iwidflUReeJj 


2nd Prize: MOTOR CYCLE or 
REFRIGERATOR (value £180). 
3rd Prize: Motor Scooter or 
Radiogram(value£l30). 4thPrize : 
T.V. Set (value £S00). 6 Prizes of 
Radio Sets (or cash equivalent of 
above prizes). 3,000 Consolation 
Prizes. 

HOW TO ENTER 

Below is a list of 10 Navy Sweets. Arrange 
these sweets in what you consider is their 
order of merit. If you prefer NAVY MINTS 
place letter L in the square under figure l on 
the coupon. If NAVY HUMBUGS is your 
second choice letter H goes in square 2, and 
so on. If you wish to sec full rules, ask at 
your shop. Results announced in the 
National Press. Complete the coupon and 
past in sealed envelope with any 6 Navy 
Sweets labels to : 

NAVY SWEETS LTD. (Comp. Dept.) 

27 Boundary St. East, All Saints, Manchester I 

A Navy Acid Drop: C Navy Brazils 
E Navy Barley Sugar E Navy Fruits 
D Navy Bullseyes H Navy Humbugs 
K Navy Lemon Drops L Navy Mints - 
A! NavyOrangeDrops S Navy Scotch 


Ma 

Clo 

ENTRY FORM 

ce your choice in the squares below, 
sing date Saturday, April 30th, 1955. 

J Cross here if age under 16. 

Ji 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

IO 

j 











WRITE IN INK. USE BLOCK LETTERS 

1 agree to abide by the rules and enclose 
six Navy Sweets labels with this entry 
MR- 

MRS. 

MISS 

ADDRESS.... 

.... C/j.AT/2/4 

RETAILER S NAME..... 

Additional entry forms at local retailers. 


CROW LIVING MINIATURETREES 

A -fascinating and inexpensive hobby, 
and can be a profitable one. A stamped, ; 
addressed envelope (2Jd.) will bring yor 

Illustrated Brochure giving full details 
of this 2,000-year-old Oriental Art. 
MINI ATURSES (A. SIMONS),Dpt.C.N.13» 
467 Lordship Lane, London, N.22 

ST. MARTIN 

PAINTING COMPETITION 

Here is another list of boys and girls 
whose paintings have won them exciting 
prizes in our FINAL competition. 

Senior Section. 

1st Prize 

Gillian Bull, 4 Albany Terrace, Rewille, 
Newport, Mon., 

2nd prize 

Peter Bond, Twindalc, Station Avenue, 
Wickford, Essex.- 
3rd Prize * 

Jennifer Jones, “ Kifindini,” York Hill, 

, Loughton, Essex. 

Special Consolation Prizes . 

Louise Prcsjon, Sutton Coldfield, nr. 
Birmingham. 

Colin Godwin, Camberley, Surrey. 

Judith Connolly, Middlesex. 

Caroline Mayall, Cheshire. 

Walter Birch, nr. Norwich, Norfolk. 

Ivy Fry, nr. Liphook, Hants. 

Junior Section 
1st Prize 

; Lynn Jackson, Ramsey, Huntingdon. 

2nd Prize 

Jacqueline Cosh, Romford, Essex. 

3rd Prize 

Richard Barker, Beckenham, Kent. 

Special Consolation Prizes 

Sylvia Marshall, nr. Newark, Notts. 

Peter Green, Henley-on-Thames, Oxon. 
Christine Lee, Walsall, Staffs. 

Paul Langley, Ashford, Kent. 

Susan Cadby, Hillingdon, Middlesex. 

Irene SUvenson, London, S.E.S. 

THIS COMPETITION HAS NOW 
CLOSED. 
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FREE! Yours Today 

A REAL HOUSE FOR YOUR COLLECTION 
which con be placed among your most 
treasured possessions 

IF YOU SEND NOW 

A most unusual setting has been chosen for the cover, which 
is printed in TWO COLOURS. There is ample space for all 
your stamps, as it holds 1,200. in its 64 PAGES, all of which 
arc headed with names of countries. There are also 120 FULL 
SIZE ILLUSTRATIONS ! ! ! 

COULD YOU DO WITH ONE ? . . . YOU COULD! 

Then send immediately, enclosing 6d. for postage & packing, and request: 
Our World Famous Approvals. 

Lisburn & Townsend Ltd. (C.N.), West Kirby, Cheshire 



V W W VP n y Hfl 1 "VJP 


FOOTBALL AMD TABLE-TENNIS STAMPS < 



ABSOLUTELY FREE to Approval applicants: 
The Windsor Stamp Co, will scud you two 
extremely nice, stamps from NICARAGUA in 
Central America. One shows a SOCCER FOOT¬ 
BALL match (illustrated) from a most unusual 
ground view, and the. oilier depicts a game of 
TABLE-TENNIS in process. Both will add 
lots of interest to your very own collection. 

Just ask for NICARAGUA Football ancl 
Table-Tennis Stamps Free, and they will be 
sent you with a Selection of Windsor Stamps 
On Approval. Enclose 2£d. stamp for posting 
all to you. 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. <dept.c.n.> UCKF1ELD, SUSSEX 


_ 

10 New QUEENS, me. 3 ADEN f R £ £ 


AAA. 





Sent Frco to all asking to 
see our famous “QUALITY" 
Approvals. Send 2Jd. (abroad 
6d.) for our -postage and 
lists. (Without Approvals 
price 1/3). IF you wish you 
may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB,” Year's 
Sub. 1/-. You receive Badge. 
Membership Card listiug fine 
gifts. Approvals sent 
monthly. Please state if adult. 
(Monthly selections a special¬ 
ity. School Clubs and 
Thematic Collectors 
catered for;) Postal Sec. 
Est. 1897. 


WniGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. IS), 29 * 31 Palace Street, Canterbury, Kent 


PARENTS! 

HELP YOUR CHILD TO THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

Let us teach YOUR child personally for the “ Entrance to Grammar 
School” Examination at both age limits (10 plus and 12 plus). Help 
your child to success by immediate enrolment for a Home Prep ” 
Correspondence Course. 

We offer your child the benefit of a qualified private tutor— 
a series of individually-planned lessons personally-designed, 
corrected and returned by the tutor. No text books need be 

bought. 

Write for details of these courses staling the age of your child and the approximate date of 
taking the examination. Fees from £2. 5. 0. 

HOME “PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

DEPT. C.N.I2, COLLEGE HOUSE. HOWARD PLACE. SHELTON, STOKE-ON-TRENT 


FREE 


30 

STAMPS 
including 

GIANT PORTRAIT OF 

PRINCE RAINIER 

Four Times size Illus¬ 
trated, and Full set, of 
Five Canadian" Queen 
Elizabeth Portraits, also 
24 different stamps old 
and new, all Free. Ask 
to see our DISCOUNT - APPROVALS, 
enclose 2.U1. stamp for postage. 

GIFT BONUS SCHEME 
TO REGULAR CLIENTS. 



FREE 

W. BAKER, C.N.7 

24 Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1. 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

1. Br. COLS, (many mint including 
LATEST JSSCKS). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for the selection which interests YOU! 
PROMPT find INDIVIDUAL attention. 

-POST FREE-- 

MIXED PACKETS FOR BEGINNERS 1/3 
and 2/6, C.W.O. Album Lists free. 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Darrel Road, Retford, Notts. 


A CAPE OF GOOD HOrE and a 
MALTA STAMP FREE to every-: 
one ordering one of these -J 

PACKETS 

25 diff. . 

Oylon 1/6 

Hong Kong 3/6 
Jamaica 2/6 
Pakistan 1/3 
Uruguay 1/- 

50 diff. 

Australia 1/9 
Canada 1/6 

N. Zealand 2/6 
Norway 1/3 
U.8. A. 1/3 

loo diff. 
China 1/3 

Denmark 1/9 
Fr. Cols. 3/- 
llolland 1/6 
Poland 3/- 

Br.Einp.100 l/6;2003 6;500 15/-; 
World 100. 9d.; 200. 1/9 ; 500,5/-; 

1.00047/6 

1.000.11/- 


Postage 2id. extra. List free. Cash with order. 

BATTSTAMPS (M). 5 Howe Rd.. London, S.W.ll 

Send 4d. for coloured catalogue RADIO DELUXE 


■ f Send 4d. for coloured catatoi 

DEPOSIT* 


CRYSTAL SET 

PAY OFF ANY ITEM j Without Earphones 

SAXOPHONE including Earphones 30 

MUSICAL'INSTRUMENT J 
Replica’ | 

FREE j 




plus 2/(5 
post «t pLQ- 
C.OM. ext. 

16" long in dazzling 
gold lustre finish- 
complete with lu¬ 
sh n g—music holder . 

numbered song chart that anybody | 
can play from. In carrying ease ■ 
carton... Endless combination or' tunes | 
from 8-note scale. No knowlodge of i 
music needed. 8 black moving keys. I 
Looks like a real orchestral instrument. 
MONTROSE PRODUCTS (Dept. 


REAL ItADTO RECEPTION—NOT A TOY! . Earphones 
essential. Ideal for Bedrooms, Invalids, Private listen¬ 
ing, Radio-minded boys, etc. NO ELECTRICITY, 
NO BATTERIES. Works anywhere. Bakelite case 
—unbreakable. Perfect Present, Radio’s finest 
value. 4" X 2" X 4 7 . Plus 1/6 post & pkg. 
C.O.D. extra. 


BARGAIN IN paints missusm 

6'6 



• 12 tubea cf paint 

CNP.Q6), 623/7 Holloway 


post US 
orCO.D. 
extra. 

• 84 different 
colour paint 
blocks. 

• Colour mixing chart. 
O Two stencil sheets. 

• Two brushes. 

Road, London. N.19 


SPORTS SHORTS 


England v. Scotland 

'J'he highlight of sport next 
Saturday undoubtedly will be 
the meeting of England and Scot¬ 
land at Wembley, the 72nd official 
Soccer international between these 
two rivals. In the whole series, 
Scotland lead by 31 victories to 
23. the others being drawn. Not 
since 1934 have the Scots lost at 
Wembley, winning three and draw¬ 
ing three of the six matches 
played. 

0 NF of the youngest players in 
the British Badminton Cham¬ 
pionships in 
London last 
week was 17- 
year-old Jean 
Waring of 
Calgary. 

Earlier in 
the month 
Jean had be¬ 
come the youngest player ever to 
win the women’s Badminton 
Championship of Canada. 

Jn October next, David Sheppard, 
former captain of England’s 
Test team, will be ordained as a 
curate at St. Mary’s Church, 
Islington, in North London. He 
hopes to play a few matches dur¬ 
ing the summer vacation for 
Sussex, the county he skippered 
two seasons ago. 

[)oi:glas Hepburn, of Canada, 
who was world heavyweight 
weight-lifting champion in 1953 
and last year won the Empire 
Games title, seeks further honours. 
He has challenged the nine 
“strongest men” in the Soviet 

Union to a contest. 

/. • 

Tests at Birmingham 

(^ricket-lovers in Birmingham 
will shortly have a chance to 
see Test cricket on their doorstep, 
so to speak. It has been decided 
that from 1957 Edgbaston shall be 
added to the five other grounds 
that stage Test Matches. In that 
year West Indies will be the 
visitors, and Old Trafford (Man¬ 
chester) will be without a Test. 

Jn 1949 Northants C.C.C. secured 
the services of Freddie Brown 
from Surrey. Next season they 
will have a second ex-Surrey 
amateur in Raman Subba Row, 
the 23-year-o!d left-hand all- 
rounder, who. has been specially 
registered by the M.C.C. following 
his appointment to a firm of 
chartered accountants in North¬ 
ampton. Born in Croydon, Subba 
Row played three times for 
Cambridge (1951-52-53) and 
toured India with the British 
Commonwealth XI during the 
1953-54 winter. 

June Foulds, who as a 16-year- 
old set tip a new British 
women’s record for the 100 yards, 
will be seen on the running 
tracks again this summer. She gave 
up athletics when she was married 
in 1953. Now Mrs. Raymond Paul 
and the mother of a six-month-old 
son, she is being coached by Franz 
Stampfl, the famous. Oxford Uni¬ 
versity coach who has trained so 
many of our leading runners. 


'JftiE English Open Table Tennis 
Championships being staged 
this week at Wembley have 
attracted most of the leading 
players in the world, except the 
Japanese. This tournament, 
usually regarded as second only to 
the world championships, is par¬ 
ticularly popular this year for it.is 
held only a fortnight before the 
world championships in Holland. 

Jn the offices of the Tottenham 
Hotspur F.C. arc four young 
men who hope one day to wear 
the colours of this famous club. 
One is John Titt, who comes from 
Ystrad, and'played for the Welsh 
schoolboys last season against 
England, and another is Eddie 
Speight, from Dagenham, who 
opposed his present office-boy pal 
when he 1 played for the English 
schoolboys. Their colleagues are 
Peter Hurst, from nearby Edmon¬ 
ton, and Brian Iley, a former 
Southend schoolboy star. 

Like father, like son 

Qne young footballer who has 
obviously benefited from 
watching his father is 14-year-old 
John Mitten, son of the Fulham 
and England winger. John has 
been picked as outside-left in the 
England team to meet Northern 
Ireland in the Schools’ Junior 
Soccer international at Lurgan in 
May. 

JfiGEL Estcourt will shortly 
leave this country to return to 
his home in Southern Rhodesia, 
where he is to take up a teaching 
appointment. He takes with him 
the cap he won as a member of 
England’s Rugby team in the 
recent match against Scotland. 
While at Cambridge he gained his 
cricket Blue but narrowly missed a 
double Blue. 


International 



Joan Hassell, aged 19, Ihe young¬ 
est England player in the women’s 
hockey international against 
Wales. She scored four goals. 

T HE first of the new season's 
international motor races in 
Britain takes place on Saturday at 
Oulton Park. Cheshire, when many 
famous drivers will be competing 
for Llie British Empire Trophy. 
Hundreds of children can be ex¬ 
pected there for all under ten are 
' to be admitted free 
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200 STAMPS 
FREE 

This Gift, which has a catalogued 
value of over 16/-, will be given 
absolutely free to all who send 
a 24d. stamp and ask to see our 
Discount Approvals. Write now! 

P. OWEN (CN), 

Heysoms Avenue, Greenbank, 
Northwich, Cheshire. 


ONE STAMP 

ot 

GREAT BRITAIN 

issued during the reign ot 

QUEEN VICTORIA 

CATALOGUED 17ft. 

2 op all genuine-collectors requesting a selection 
of my world-famous Discount Approvals who 
have not previously experienced my Generous 
Bonus Scheme and attractive Approval 
booklets. Add this rare stamp to the 
value ot your collection. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 

Plus 50 different stamps also Free. 
Enclose 2.VI. stamp with your request and 
mention "Children's Newspaper,” to: 

G. W. THOMAS 

7 Wintcrborne Rd„ Abingdon, Berks. 

TRIANGLES I 

PLUS I 

3 MAGNIFIER (dll.) 

PLUS 

STAMP WALLET 

AND MINT STAMPS FROM 
SEYCHELLES & CRENADA 

PBEP to all requesting Approvals 
rncc end enclosing ZJd. postage 

J. E. & M. A. POWELL (CN) 
89 CRAICDALE ROAD, 
HORNCHURCH,ESSEX 


Air Stamps 

prpn! DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
* free to all requesting our 
fine Approvals. Send 2Jd. stamp. 

AVILA STAMP CO. (Dept. C), 

107 Hydros Rd., Walton-on-Tliames, Surrey, 


A 


FREE ALPHABET PACKET 

or Scarce Australian Stamp 


24 stamps, each from a different country, A 
— or — Australia («t*uvg*j VI l/0l,d. stai 
(scarce and soon obsolete) sent free 
NEW • applicants for my Approvals sendi 
3d. postage. 

It you sr-nd 7d. in stamps and rrqw 
Approvals, you may have botli gift a. 

J. B. MORTON 

182 WALLER RD. t LONDON, S.E 


ANOTHER SPECIAL FREE OFFER 

ROYAL HISTORICAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
SILVER JUBILEE 

CORONATIONS, SILVER WEDDING, ETC 

This packet containing the above stamps fron 
I he British Empire is offered FREE tt 
applicants for my bargain discount Approvals 

S. W. SALMON (C12), 

119 Beechcroft Road. IPSW'lCJI 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

CHEESE LABELS 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 

On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
each. Particulars, Stamp. 

‘cigarette cards 

1,700 different sets. (Price list 6d. post free.) 
Cigarette Card Collections and accumula¬ 
tions bought. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

Bourton, Bishops Cannings, Devizes, Wilts. 


RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

GREAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. .Strong 
enamelled handle with 
new blado firmly held 
by screw. l'urs used 
blades to good use. Scud 
l/- stamps or l’.O. ■ 


rxF--M 


9„. 

Post 3(7. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

6,000 Revs. f C* 

Per Mill. 

Post 3d. 

ip»x|g^wWork8 from 

,J orch 

^ Battery 

Comprises ALL 
necessary part3 and 

_ metal base l’or simple 

assembly to make this working Electric 
Motor, Great technical, instructive and 
entertaining boy’s toy. Complete with diagrams 
raid easy directions. Send 1\0. 3/9. 

Wr.;. P2r:r:, LTD. (Dept. CW) f 
085 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 
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OUR FRIEND JENNINGS 


MOTHS TURN BLACK 
IN THE SMOG 


cinema, but he was appalled at the 
thought of causing yet another 
commotion on the way out. 

“What! You mean we’ve got 
to squeeze past all those people all 
over again!” 

“I’m afraid so. It’s the only 
way if we’re going to catch the 
5.40 bus.” 

Gingerly Jennings edged his way 
along the row. “Excuse me, 
please . . Excuse me, we want to 
get out.” 

It seemed that the complaining 
lady and the grumbling gentleman 
had decided to see the programme 
round again. At all events they 
were still in their seats when the 
boys pushed their way past for the 
fifth time. 

“Now look here. I’ve had 
enough of this carry on. People 
shouldn't be allowed——” 

“Ssh! Be quiet! Sit down!” 

Turning a deaf ear to the 
criticisms, the boys struggled past 
the outraged patrons and then 
scurried down the gangway and 
out through the exit door at the 
far end of the building. As they 
reached the freedom of the street 
Darbishire heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Phew! Thank goodness that’s 
over. I w'as beginning to think I’d 
never smell fresh air again,” he re¬ 
marked. “We’d better hurry along 
to the bus stop or . . .” He broke 
off as Jennings uttered a gasp of 
dismay, his hand flying to his 
mouth in sudden horror. 

“What’s up, Jen? What are you 
looking so fossilised about?” 


“Oh, golly! Something frantic 
has happened!” Jennings stam¬ 
mered brokenly. “I—I’ve left my 
cap in the cinema!” 

“What!” 

“Yes, I must have dropped it 
the last time we were high-stepping 
over everybody's chilblains.” 

Darbishire rebels 

Darbishire danced with frustra¬ 
tion and grief. “Oh, my goodness, 
how ghastly!” he wailed. “To 
think we spent the whole interval 
searching for nothing, and now 
we’ve come out we really have lost 
something! What on earth shall 
we do?” 

Jennings shifted his feet un¬ 
easily. “Well, I suppose I really 
ought to go back and get the 
usherette to bring her torch to help 
me find it,” he said unhappily. 

It was not often that Charles 
Edwin Jeremy Darbishire took a 
firm stand against the hasty de¬ 
cisions of his friend, but on this 
occasion he put his foot down in 
no uncertain manner. 

“If you think I’m going to 
battle my way past all those grue¬ 
some specimens again you've got 
another think coming,” he said 
warmly. “I’ve never heard such a 
slirimp-witted idea in my life.” 

“But what about my cap?” Jen¬ 
nings persisted. 

“You’ll Just have to go back to 
school without it!” 

To be continued 


Delicate instruments 
on view 

An exhibition of equipment and 
apparatus used by Sir Charles 
Vernon Boys, is being held at the 
Science Museum to commemorate 
the centenary of his birth. 

Sir Charles Boys, who died in 
1944, was one of Britain’s leading 
experimental physicists and he 
had many great achievements to 
his credit. One of them was a 
radio-micrometer which could 
detect the heat of a candle nearly 
three miles away. Another was a 
camera capable of recording the 
progress of a flash of lightning. 

The exhibition will remain open 
until the middle of June and ad¬ 
mission is free. 


Stamp News 

Australia is to issue a stamp 
symbolising her friendship 
with the people of the United 
States. 

Jsrael is preparing a set featur¬ 
ing the emblems of the 12 
tribes. 

gymnast in action is depicted 
on a new San Marino stamp. 

r ft!E tenth anniversary of the 
United Nations will be com¬ 
memorated by a special Austrian 
stamp. 

Portugal has a new set portray¬ 
ing the nine kings of her first 
dynasty. They ruled the land from 
a.d. 1111 until 1383. 


Scientific nature study pro¬ 
gresses faster than ever before, and. 
new information is always being 
published. 

Take moths and butterflies, of 
which in Britain alone there are 
about 2000 native kinds. Mr. 
E. B. Ford, F.R.S., of the Genetic 
Laboratories, Zoology Depart¬ 
ment at Oxford, not long ago gave 
us an impressive up-to-date study 
of butterflies, and now be has done 
another good deed, with a new 
book. Moths (Collins, 35s.) in the 
splendid New Naturalist series. 

The price is high, but the book 
is handsomely produced, with 
maps and diagrams and 148 pic¬ 
tures, more than half of them in 
colour. Every " school library 
should have this book. 

WHEN AND WHERE 
. The general reader is warned 
that while much attention is given 
to scientific classification and the 
biology of .various species, Mr. 
Ford is not concerned with much 
-.that the ordinary observer wants 
to know, such as when and where 
to look for certain kinds. He does, 
however, tell you of other, books, 
to look up. 

All the same, even for the happy 
naturalist not studying for difficult, 
examinations, this book contains 
interesting information. For 
instance, Mr. Ford describes the 
modern study of “melanism,” the 
process by which many of the 


moths, especially in industrial 
areas in Britain and Germany, 
lose their usual colouring and turn 
more or less black. 

Among the surprising things dis¬ 
covered is that an evolutionary 
change in the moths has been so 
rapid that it could be studied in all 
stages in detail, but the informa¬ 
tion about the spread of the black 
forms of moths in various 
localities lags behind because 
observers were not looking for 
them until recently. 


Competition result 

Ten shilling notes, offered as 
prizes in CN Competition No. 23 
have been ’ awarded to: Susan 
Ambrose, Wallington; Margaret 
Craig, London, S.W.12; Peter 
Goodwin, Harleston; Andrew 
Johnstone, Newburgh; Derek 
Knight, Stamford; Anthony 
Lesser, Manchester; Joan Roberts, 
Abergavenny; Joanna Saltmarsh,' 
Chigwell; David Smith, Irvine; 
and Joan Walker, Oldham. 
Runners-up, who each receive a 5s. 
Postal Order, are: Marilyn Barm, 
Merthyr; Terence Burton, Crans- 
wick; Richard Cook, Chichester; 
Jean Hancock, Birmingham; Colin 
Howard, Harrow ■ Weald; Paul 
Hyland, Parkstone; Barry Murray, 
Ludlow; Brian Smithers, Walton- 
on-Thames; Alan Tilbury, High 
Wycombe; and Michael Wilby, 
Debenham. N 
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Look for 
this sign 
on your 
Local 
Dealer’s 
Window 


^Ntisbionable bicycle 

IMPROVED smi FURTHER WITH DUNLOP 
WHITE WALLED TYRES 


IN THE WORLD 






,u\.0« s 





Here’s colour—luxury—lavish chromium¬ 
plating—super-styling—best of experienced 
Britisli cycle design with the slickest ideas 
from U.S.A. For the Ladies, Flamboyant 
Blue finish with Cream Head and Peaks 




Hercules designs are founded on 
great Road-Racing experience at 
home and on the Continent. 

—Gent’s, in Flamboyant Ruby. 

Complete equipment included at cash price 
of £19.19.6. Handlebar controlled Hercules 
3-Spced Hub, Dynobub Lighting, Shuresta 
Kickstand. 


THE 


Hercules New Yorker' 

Obtainable only from Hercules 7-Star Dealers 
on Easiest of Easy Terms 

FINEST BICYCLE BUILT TO-DAY 




y 


25 other models to 
choose from! 

Send today for 
FREE ‘ Wonder 
Wheels' Catalogue 
and list of Hercules 
Racing Successes to Dept. 
C.N., The Hercules Cycle & Motor 
Co . Ltd., Aston, Birmingham, 6. 

SO EASY TO BUY- 

Hercules models available from 


£1 


DEPOSIT 


OR HIRE PURCHASE 
TERMS CN APPLICATION 
TO YOUR DEALER. 


U334 
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The Bran Tub 


VALUABLE GIFT 

“0 wad some power the giftie -gie 
us, • - 

To sec ourssls as other see us!” 
But how much better if by spells 
Others could see us as we see 
ourscls. 

SPOT THE . . . 

rooks as they repair their nests, 
deftly pulling out old retted 
sticks and replacing them with new 
ones. They arc expert builders. 

A 1 t hough 
appearing jet 
black, t h e 
rook’s plum¬ 
age is actu¬ 
ally b 1 it e - 
black, some¬ 
times possess¬ 
ing a green¬ 
ish-purple sheen. Apart from their 
slightly smaller size, rooks may be 
distinguished from carrion crows 
by the bare patch at the base of 
their bills. 

Despite their habit of stealing 
grain, rooks are useful allies of the 
farmer, for they destroy enormous 
numbers of wireworms, leather- 
jackets, and other harmful pests. 

ALPHABET PUZZLE 

The answers to the following 
clues all begin with the letter Y. 
Jn sonic countries this lakes the 
place of potato 
A tropical malady 
The Royal bodyguard 
Great English city 
if you go hiking or cycling you 
might stay at one of these 
The Chinese, river Hwang-ho is' 
sometimes called this 

Answer in column 5 

LESSON LEARNED 
small boy puffed at a big 
cigar; 

His' eyes bulged out, his cheeks 
sank in, 

He gulped rank fumes with his lips 
ajar, - 

While muscles' shook his youthful 
chin;• 

His face was green but he forced 
a smile. 

And sat high up on the farmyard 
stile. 

The earth swam round but the 
stile stood still; 

The trees rose up and the boy slid 
down; 

He eroaned aloud, for he felt so 
ill. 

And knew the cigar had “done 
him down 

He weakly gasped, as he gazed 
afar: 

"If 1 live, here's my last cigar.” 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Jupiter is.in the 
south and Mars is low in the 
west. In the 
morning Vends 
is low' in the 
east and Saturn 
is in the south¬ 
west. Our pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it will 
appear at half-past eight on Thurs¬ 
day evening, March 31. 


JACKO GETS A MOST ALARMING PRESENT 




UP TO DATE 

“_/^t first we educated owls. 

To write down every word. 
“But now,” the peacock said, 
“ We use a secretary bird.” 

DOUBLE FOOL 

The victim of an April the First 
trick sent this■ note to his 
tormentor. 

J pardon, sir, the trick you 
played me. 

When an April Fool you made me; 
Since one day only I appear 
What you, alas, do all the year. 


WATER WALKER 
r JilE Basilisk Lizard, a native of 
Central America, has a most 
amazing way of avoiding-enemies. 
It actually walks on water! 

It has long toes attached to a 
very large- foot, enabling it to 
cover enough w'ater to support its 
lightweight bedy. 

It can travel on top of the lake 
or river for up to a quarter-mile. 

WHAT ... 

. . . fruit becomes a quite different 
fruit when you add fruit? 

IttlJfjdOJ') 


HOUSEHOLD PICTURE-PUZZLE 

Pair each of the answers to the clues in the top row with one 
from the bottom to find the names of six household objects. 

Answer hi column 5 


JhJ 

■R- M 

tei 

® S i 


THE REAL McGOY 

w hen we say that anything is the 
real McCoy, we mean that it 
is genuine—the real thing. 

In the early part of this century 
there W'as an American boxer 
known as Kid McCoy, whose fame 
w’as so great that other fighters 
adopted the name in an attempt to 
win some of his glory.. 

This caused numerous upsets 
and errors, and so to distinguish 
himself from his imitators he 
became know'n as the Real McCoy. 

The expression has come into 
general use since then to describe 
anything genuine. 

BEDTIME TALE 

“MY HAT,” 

Jt was a sunny, windy day—just 
the sort of day, thought Billy, 
to sail his yacht. So with Saucy 
Sally under his arm and Rover at 
his heels, he.made his way to the 
Common. 

Billy had a fine time watching 
the boat scudding along. But 
finally he had to set off home. He 
had just thrown a ball for Rover 
to retrieve, when a gust of wind 
caught hold of his cap and whirled 
it up and away alongside the wood. 

Billy waited for Rover to bring 
back the ball, then he said: “Fetch 
it, boy. Fetch the cap.” and pointed 
to where the cap had disappeared. 

Billy watched Rover bound away 


AN APRIL DAWN 
The shrill cry of an early peewit. 
Crimson and gold by which 
the world is lit. 

Scudding clouds beckoning the 
mom— 

Such, was the dawn. 

Written by Sttstnmc Speight at the 
age of 12. . . 

MUCH THE SAME 
0an you fill in the words missing 
from this sentence spoken by 
a proud father? 

“I will take my little . . . and 
... to the park for a little . . . 

anti . . . Answer in column 5 


SAYS BILLY 

then suddenly swerve behind the 
trees. Then he returned—carrying 
a girl's school hat. 

Billy searched for some time but 
there was no trace of his cap or 
the owner of the hat, and he sadly 
made his way home. 

He was nearing his house when 
he saw his friend Jean carrying a 
boy’s cap! 

Almost together they shouted : 
“My hat!” 

“What a relief,” said Jean. “I 
fell awfully silly carrying a boy's 
hat.” 

“Not nearly so silly as I would 
have felt wearing a girl's hat,” 
chuckled Billy. 


OUT OF PLACE 

0ne of these names is out of 
place. Which one? 

Maugham. Shaw. Sousa, Austen. 
Bronte. Answer in column 5 

Crossivord Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Untrue. 

5 Edge. 8 Alternative. 9 Yield. 

10 Era. 12 Beverage. 13 Offer. 

16 Tiny openings in the skin. 

17 Get temporary use of. 20 Eggs. 

21 At-no time. 24 Weathercock. 

25 Father. 26 Deer-likc animal. 

27 Be upright. 

READING DOWN. 1 Charge. 

2 Mountains. 3 London Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra. 4 Portion of a 
circle, 5 Goes ahead. 6 Indo¬ 
lent. 7 Peeps. 11 Long-legged 
bird. 14 Latest. 15 Over. 16 Mis¬ 
chievous trick. 18 Egg-shaped. 

19 Flowerless plant. 22 Through. 

23 Colour. Answer nest week ' 

NONSENSE 

'J’he toad was cross because the 
newt 

Refused to play upon his flute. 

The small fish proudly waved their 
tails 

And smiled because they knew 
their scales. . ... 


The Childrens Newspaper, April 2, >955 

HOWLERS 

Soviet is a cloth used by 
waiters in hotels. 

. Our forefathers are not living as 
■ long, as they did. 

Perkin Warbeck said he was the 
son of a king: as a matter of fact 
he was the son of respectable 
parents. 

A monologue is a dialogue for 
' one person. ’ . : . 

SPRING IN THE AIR 
RIED two frisky young lambs 
from Lancing : ■ : 

“We like nothing better than 
dancing. 

That’s why we go tripping 
And hopping and skipping, 
Cavorting and leaping . and 
prancing.” 



ANSWERS TO WORD QUIZ 

I;i, 2a, 3c, ic, 5b 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Alphabet Puzzle. Yam. yellow-fever, Yeonirn, 
York, youth'hos-tels, Yellow River 
Out of place. Sousa, a music composer. All the 
others are writers 

Picture Puzzle. Uressin" table, tea trolley, 
bookca«e, china cabinet, hullstuiul, armchair 
Much the same. Son, heir; sun, air 


Wherever you are^ 

Hat/e rect) fun—chew U/rigletfs 

Enjoij these livek) flavours 
Thetfre delicious, refreshing and how theg l-a-s-t 
Chewing helps t/ou do better 

in work and platf 
Keep a packet in qour pocket 

Have more fun with 

WRICSLEYS 

CHEWING GUM 

3 Long-Lasting Flavours 
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CAN YOU GUESS 
WHAT COUNTRY THIS IS ?_ 

Of course you can! — The wallabies 

k and the boomerang ought to help you. 
tve a look at the boy’s costume too.| 
|Do you think you know the answer 
[ yet? If you guessed Australia 
A you iverc right. 

, COW 


l/I'n&ers, 

^ u*r 


CFT-^/5?) 














































































